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Sea as 


Reduced Cost to the Consumer 


Through the economies and efliciencies 
of Improved Machinery is the ladder 
on which rich and poor together have 
advanced to a higher plane of living. 


It may also be made the means of restoriny 
the disturbed business equilibrium. 


The Northrop Loom is the best tool to 
use. Let’s Talk It Over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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One Man and a Yale 
Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a | beam trolley. 


ND the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the 


same work in the Safest Way, take 
up less working space, and do it 
quicker, 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 


Truck equal 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Stee!l” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to Save mone’, and Increase 8 
duction in your plant by using Yale*Chain 

OIStS. 


« nd | lectric H 


Let “is ma your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Graton & Knight 


Leather Belting 


Concentrated Ash Textile Soda 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 
Bobbins, Spools, Etc. 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


MORE 


SOUTHERN SPINNERS. 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


| ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


es 


Sole Agents For 
| BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


| Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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BATH MATS 


TO 


CLOTH! 


The above sounds and looks unusual. But why not utilize your own 
Cotton Waste? 


Jute, Flax, Hemp, Cotton, and Wool have all been made to do their 
part in the manufacture of such goods as wire insulation covering, tow- 
els, rugs, tapestries, cretonnes, suitings, hosiery, blankets, mop yarns. 


This wide range of articles is being made today from yarn prepared 
and spun by the : 


WHITIN FULL ROLLER CARD 


and 


WHITIN COTTON and WOOL WASTE 
SPINNING FRAME 


Send in your problems concerning this question, and then let our 
representatives talk it over with you. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Only Two Parts 
Easier to Clean. More 
Vapor With Less Air 


Fixed Delivery, Non- | 
Adjustable. Madein | 
six capacities 


The New Turbo Humidifier 


This is the new “N Type” 
Turbo Humidifier. We have been 
testing it for nearly two years in 
laboratory and field. 


It supercedes our old R-12 type. 
No more R-12’s will be installed 
on new jobs. The N Type atom- 
izer assembly, shown above, will 
interchange with the old R-12 
atomizer assembly. 


That and the Turbo principle 
are the only ways in which the N 
resembles the R. The R type was 
adjustable, which was all right 
when adjusted properly. Some- 
times it wasn’t. The N Type is 
non-adjustable but made in 
different water delivery capacities. 


gineers 


Fitchburg 


Parks - Cramer Company > 


Contractors 


Indus ‘ial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Boston 


These capacities are fixed at the 
factory ; six different sizes. 


There are only two parts in 
atomizer; easier to clean; more 
vapor with less air; less attention 
required. 


We have succeeded in cutting 
down the air used very greatly. 
This means much to users of 
atomizer systems who want to 
build up humidifier capacity with- 
out adding to compressor invest- 
ment or operating cost. 


This is the first public an- 
nouncement of this N type head. 


Without advertising, more than 
10,000 have been sold and are in 
operation with most satisfactory 
results to every user without 
exception. 


Charlotte 
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SOMETHING 
A Mystery Story 


HERE is a mystery surrounding the hog, which 

does not apply to any other domestic animal, or 

fowl. It seems to have always been thus. The 

ancient Hebrews and Pheenicians abhorred swine 

and the Mosaic law classed them with unclean 

animals, even though my friends Loeb, Skovinsky, 
and Leopold have never been known to refuse a ham sandwich 
when they have been out fishing with me. 


The name “Pig” is a mystery, as there is no certainty as to 
its derivation, which accounts for the fact that they blame it 
on the Dutch. Sausage is a product from the hog, which 1s 
supposed to be a synonym for mystery, while in spite of the 
great advancements made in the science of chemistry, no scien- 
tist has vet made so bold as to declare that he has been able 
to make a proper quantity and quality analysis of Philadelphia 
Scrapple. Philadelphia Scrapple, even here in Philadelphia, 1s 
like electricity; we use it and know how it acts, but we don’t 
know what it is. 


And there is lard oil, a hog product, the greatest mystery of 
them all. Lots of folks use lard oil in preference to proprie- 
tary oils, because, “We know what lard oil is,” but it is dollars 
to the holes in doughnuts that they can’t tell you what lard 
oil is and the chances are about 100 to 1 that they are not 
getting lard oil when they think they are. There are almost 
as many kinds of lard oil as there are pickles in Pittsburgh— 
prime winter strained, prime, off prime, No. 1 and No. 2. But 
a true lard oil is extracted from the layers of the fat called 
“leaves,” taken from the loins of the hog, placed in cloth bags 
and pressed, and that is the only kind of lard oil there is, but 
the average lard oil is obtained by boiling in water, any old 
sort of a grease or fat obtainable, little care being taken as to 
whether the fat originated “on the hog,” sheep, calf, cow, steer, 
or horse. 


As a matter of fact, when I first entered into the oil busi- 
ness, what are sold today as No. 1 and No. 2 lard oils, were 


by Chas. E.. Carpenter 


sold as No. 1 and No. 2 grease oils and were admittedly made 
of miscellaneous slaughterhouse greases 


Once upon a time, not so many years ago, a Philadelphia 
woolen mill wrote to a Southern concern, from whom they 
bought lard oil, the following letter: 


“We were induced to buy our lard oil from the South in 
order to avoid the probability of obtaining oil from hogs fed 
on distillery slops, but we find our oil so full of gum that we 
have to clean the cards twice a day.” 


The Southern oil house explained as follows: 


“We regret that at times our lard oil does run gummy, for 
although our hogs are fed no distillery slops, they do at times 
eat the resin drawn from the pine trees, which causes excess 
of gum.” 


Later on the same mill wrote to an Ohio oil concern. to 
whom they had changed as a source for lard oil: 


“We were induced to buy your lard oil because we felt that 
there would be no liability of your hogs drinking the resin 
tapped from pine trees, as seems to be the case in the South. 
But we now find that your lard oil contains so much petrole- 
um that we are afraid it will explode.” 


The Ohio concern explained thus: 


“Unfortunately our hogs are raised in the Ohio petroleum 
oul field and at times they will eat oil soaked fodder, which of 
course ts immediately shown in the oil, but we hardly think 
that it is so bad as to cause an explosion.” 


The answer to all this is that Nature made lard oil for no 
particular use, or does man prepare it for any particular use, 
and like unto every other known animal product, be it meat. 
fat, bone, or hide, it lacks uniformity and the bulk of those 
who think they know that they are getting lard oil, have a 
mystery to solve. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 81 


Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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For the expert dyer 


The wide experience of National’s staff 
of technical men, who are specialists in 
the various methods of dye application, 
will materially assist the solution of 
unusual problems which frequently 
confront every expert dyer. 


This is the service National offers at 
each Branch Office—expert technical 
assistance immediately available. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 


Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


NATIONAL 
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The 


HE subject of this discussion may 

be more broadly defined as the 
systematized study of the acknowl- 
edged truths and laws pertaining to 
the coloring of textile fibers. In the 
technical history of the world it has 
heen found almost invariably that 
the art of produting has preceded 
the science or systematic knowledge 
of the truths involved in the partic- 
ular art. 

The aboriginal savages hurled 
rocks in self-defense: later warriors 
threw spears and shot arrows. In 
modern times we fire guns. The art 
dates back to times immemorable, 
but the science of gunnery and of 
ballistics is of recent development. 
This example is cited to bring out 
the fact that arts originate through 
man’s necessities and develop 
through his experience and ingeni- 
ousness. 

Science appears later—sometimes 
by many centuries—to explain and 
systematize the achievements of the 
art. Although science has always 
followed art, it is not just to accord 
ita secondary place. The most suc- 
cessful craftsmen in any art may be 
technically unschooled, but they 
achieve results through intuitive 
scientific thought. 

Whenever science has appeared, 
the art or craft has advanced with 
leaps and bounds. Examples to 
prove this are found on all sides. 
The navigation by courage, intuition 
and experience of centuries ago 
cannot be compared with navigation 
of today, where the senses of sight 
and hearing are almost. completely 
subservient to purely mathematica! 
calculation. 

It is not yet so with the art of 
dyeing. Its science is badly belated, 
and even today it has not yet estab- 
lished itself as completely the mas- 
ter of the craft. There are. how- 
ever, many and just reasons for this. 

The art of dyeing as we know it 
today is new. It has little in com- 
mon with the craft of our forefath- 
ers, when natural colors and pig- 
ments were used. The modern art 
of dyeing began toward the end of 
the Nineteenth Century, when ani- 
line dyes first began to be success- 
fully introduced. Furthermore, the 
science of modern dyeing involves 
the most intricate phases of physics 
and chemistry—namely, those ap- 
plying to the ultra body of the most 
complex organic substances known, 
namely—dyes and fibers. 

It is therefore necessary to set 
aside many of the ancient theories 
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of dyeing and to build our hypothe- 
sis on the latest developments of 
physical and chemical research. IU 
is unfortunate for the science -of 
dyeing that a number of theories 
must still exist. It proves that the 
ultimate fact of dyeing has not yet 
been established, or the most skep- 
tical and conservative experimenter 
would yield his pet theory in the 
face of overwhelming. evidence in 
favor of an irrefutable explanation 
of all the facts pertaining to the art 
of dyeing. 

I will not attempt to enter in de- 
tail into the various theories of 
dyeing which find adherents . and 
active sponsors today. It is neces- 
sary, however, that the fundamen- 
tals of these theories be thoroughly 
understood, since I firmly believe 
that there is truth in all of them 
and that much that ails the science 
of dyeing is due to a lack of com- 
promise. Many experimenters the- 
orize on textile fibers as though 
they were all more or less alike. An 
experimental result derived from 
Lests on wool is enlarged to apply to 
silk and cotton. Vice versa, results 
obtained with a certain dye are 
magnified to explain the application 
of all other dyes. This is wrong. 
The term “dye” is applied to a mul- 
titude of complex organic substances 
representative of most of the known 
forms of chemical structure. No one 
would hypothesize on the drug qui- 
nime as a result of experments on 
starch — merely because they are 
plant derivatives. Yet we theorize 
on Alizarine Sapphire because of 
experiments with Congo Red! Wool, 
silk, cotton and the many other in- 
dustrial fibers differ widely in phy- 
sical and chemical structure, yet 
many experimenters jump from one 
to the other as though their inher- 
ent differences were of no signifi- 
cance. 

The foundations of all science are 
fact and system. The day is near 
when some one will reassemble 
what is now a patch-quilt of dis- 
jointed theories, facts and observa- 
lions, into a tenable, all-inclusive 
science of dyeing. 

The four existing theories of dye- 
ing are: 1) The mechanical or 
physical theory; (2) the chemical 
theory; (3) the colloid-diffusion and 
absorption theory; (4) the electrical 
theory. 

The mechanical and chemical the- 


ories have been for decades the 
center of energetic discussion and 
controversy. The colloid and elec- 
trical theories have been developed 
in this century. They are scientific 
attempts to supplement and corre- 
late the older theories in the light 
of modern, physical-chemical dis- 
Since they are not mu- 
tually exclusive as compared with 
the older theories, they should not 
be considered parallel to them. 


In the mechanical theory an an- 
alogy. was drawn from the absorp- 
tion of colors by charcoal. Dyes 
were considered to be similarly ab- 
sorbed by fibers and in some in- 
stances adsorbed. By adsorption 1 
meant the withdrawal from.-solution 
of one solid by another solid. Ab- 
sorption, on the other hand, consid- 
ers the purely mechanical soaking 
up of solvent and solute by a solid 
and a retention of the solute by 
evaporation of the solvent. 

It is found that purified charcoal! 
loses its property of absorption, 
which latter action is now attrib- 
uted to the presence of nitrogenous 
organic compounds produced by the 
combustion of protein substances. 
Since a combination of nitrogenous 
organic substances with dyes sug- 
gests a chemical reaction, the me- 
chanical theorists were forced to 
look for other proofs. 

The dye particles are supposed to 
wander from solution by endosmosis 
into the pores of fibres and be there 
fixed as insoluble lakes with mor- 
dants in a hot bath. On cooling, the 
liber pores shrink and the dye is 
lightly held. This may be_ true 
where dyes are applied on mordant- 
ed fibers, but the theory is unten- 
able in the face of many contrary 
facts. Assuming that the fiber pores 
become larger as the dye-bath is 
heated but that the dye particles 
become smaller, one would rightly 
deduce that dyeing would be ham- 
pered by heat. Furthermore, the 
addition of acid or salt to the dye- 
bath is supposed to enlarge the dye 
particles but to shrink the fiber 
pores. Under these circumstances 
purely mechanical dyeing would be 
prevented. 

Von Georgevics, who is the leader 
of the mechanical theorists, claims 
that the dye particles are in a state 
of adhesion on and in the fiber, and 
are not in a state of either solution 
or chemical combination with it. 


This adhesion ts analogous to ca- 
pillary attraction—to the adhesion 
of solute to solvent and to that 
exerted by glass on a liquid which 
wets it. 

Von Georgevics admits the disso- 
ciation of basic dyes dissolved in 
water—admits that if the base is 
attracted to a substance in contact 
with it a colored body results. This 
feature of attraction, also named 
affinity, again weakens the mechan- 
ical theory, since affinity between 
substances can be explained only by 
chemical or electrical hypotheses. 
When bodies which are attracted to 
one another and combine lose their 
identity, a chemical combination is 
understood to have taken place. If 
they are not changed an electrical 
union, due to opposite electrical 
charges, must have taken place. 

In some instances dyeing may be 
assumed to be purely mechanical 
where the dye in the form of 
“coarse gel” is pasted on the fiber 
and is forced to adhere either by a 
removal of the solvent or by the 
addition of a coagulent or simple 
adhesive. Certain forms of padding 
and the elementary phases of print- 
ing are thus explained. 

The Chemical Theory. 

The chemical theory, on the other 
hand, assumes a chemical combina- 
Lion between fiber and dye—in short, 
a salt formation. Fibers, such as 
wool and silk, which by hydrolysis 
give amino acids contain salt-form- 
ing groups and produce actual salts 
with dyestuffs containing acid and 
basic groups. This salt formation 
is analogous fo the salts resulting 
when simple acids and bases (alka- 
lies) are combined. 

Since the formation of a salt re- 
sults: in a chemical change of the 
two components entering into the 
reaction, there is much doubt at- 
lached to this theory. Wool dyed 
with an acid red must then be con- 
sidered as a new substance; namely, 
a wool-dye-salt. This is not true, 
since the dye can be removed and 
its identity, so far as we know, re- 
mains unchanged. The wool can be 
Stripped of its dye and to all ap- 
pearances and in its chemical be- 
havior is the same as virgin wool. 
There are many reversible reactions 
in the chemical realm, but the wool- 
salt reaction does not parallel them 
sufficiently to serve as a compre- 
hensive explanation of dyeing in 
general. 

When chemicals combine they 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Cotton Prece Goods Dyeing 


PuHE dyeing of cotton cloth “in the 
piece,” or, in other words, after 
the fibre has been spun in yarn and 
then woven into cloth, promises to 
become an increasingly important 
branch of the textile industry. 

It is the purpose of this article, 
explains a contributor to the Ameri- 
can Dyestuff Reporter, to describe 
some of the methods in use in the 
modern piece goods dvehouse. These 
represent in most Gases a combina- 
lion of old-time practices with the 
continuous process methods. devel- 
oped as a result of war-time activi- 
Lies. 

The bulk of all cotton piece goods 
is dyed on but two types of machine 

ihe padder and the jig. With the 
exception of a few minor changes in 
design these machines have nof 
been improved in many years. This 
is due to the fact that they are 
extremely simple and at the same 
lime very elficient. In this paper 
some Of the more important details 
lor the dyer to bear in mind when 
running pads and jigs will be re- 
viewed. It has been aptly said that 
the difference between a real good 
dyer and one of mediocre ability is 
the difference between the man who 
is ever watchtul of the smallest 
details of his work and the man 
who is too busy to give attention to 
them. 


adder Dyeing—Preparation of 
Cloth. 


There is a certain amount of pad- 
der work which is not bleached. A 
large quantity of coarse yarn sheet- 
ings has been dyed in this way 
within the past few years, and while 
such goods very often show stains, 
they are seldom, if ever, due to the 
dyehouse. These goods are dyed 
and finished to imitate woven fab- 
rics, and have been largely used for 
shirtings, aprons and children’s 
clothing. The desired results are 
obtained by padding the unbleached 
cloth through a cold solution of 
dyestullf. In this way the color goes 
on the cloth more or less unevenly, 
and without thoroughly penetrating 
into the fibre. 

Most eotton eloth. however, for 
padder dyeing in light shades should 
be bleached to a rood white, care 


being laken that a rood “pottom” 


for the cloth has been obtained, in 
order to prevent streaks and stains 
in the cloth. Such stams, or “re- 
may often he caused by im- 
perfect kier boiling, which does nof 
remove all of the original waxes and 
sizes. Stains of this sort are very 
difficult to remove and, in faet, 
often render the cloth unmerchant- 
able. In some cases several pas- 
sages through a weak solution of 
hydrochiorine acid will clear the 
fabric, or in severe cases a further 
boil with caustic soda or soap may 
help. Resist stains on fine mercer- 
ized cloth for dyeing may sometimes 
be traced to insufficient souring 
while in bleach, although it is the 
writers opinion that the most im- 
portant phase of bleaching for the 
dyer to study is the kier-boiling or 
“bottoming.” UW the cloth is thor- 
oughly boiled so as to obtain a uni- 


form removal of the natural im- 
purities in the cotton it is ‘quite 
possible to dispense with the last 
souring when in bleach. 

Another source of trouble from 
streaks and stains may be traced to 
the use of too strong a solution of 
bleaching powder, resulting in the 
formation of oxycellulose. Fortu- 
nately, through improved methods 
of bleach liquor control now prac- 
ticed in the modern dyeworks this 
defect is rapidly becoming a rare 
one. 

When the stains are due to oxy- 
cellulose in the cloth, it will be 
found that basic colors, such as 
methylene blue, have a strong at- 
traction for the oxycellulose, while 
direct dyeing cotton colors, such as 
benzo-purpurin, have an equally 
strong repellent action. The inten- 
ional production of oxycellulose by 
a strong solution of bleaching pow- 
der has no technical value as an 
aid to dyeing, however, because the 
strength of the fibre is considerably 
diminished in its formation. 


Construction of Padders. 


Padders are of various styles, de- 
pending on the class of work han- 
died, but usually consist of two or 
three rubber or brass bowls, placed 
one on top of the other, with the 
bottom one revolving in a trough 
containing the dye solution. The 
bowls may be from 8 in. to 20 in. or 
more in diameter and the speed of 
the machine from 40 yds. to 60 yds. 
per minute. The dyebox may con- 
lain from 12 gals. to 40 gals. of 
liquor, and is fed from one or more 
storage tanks placed near by. A 
closed steam coil should be arranged 
for in both dyebox and storage 
tanks, to keep the color solution at 
an even temperature. Trouble ex- 
perienced with heavy shades run- 
ning off the correct cast may often 
be traced to a cooling of the dye 
liquor, and this may be largely 
overcome by the use of closed coils. 

With bowls of 18 in. or larger, a 
speed of 120 yds. to 160 yds. is not 
uncommon, the cloth being run 
from rolls directly into the dyebox 
or from a truck placed far enough 
from the machine that the cloth 
may be loosely threaded up before 
entering the nip. At a high rate of 
speed the truck must be placed a 
sufficient distance away to give the 
operator opportunity to remove any 
ereases which may have been dried 
in. In batching up after dyeing it 
is often. convenient to make rolls 
of 1,500 yds. to 3,000 yds., which are 
laken on a small truck to the drying 
cans. Here a small block and fall 
will be found useful to lift the rolls 
on the stands in front of the dryer. 

Dyeing in the padder is accom- 
plished by passing the eloth under 
one or more rollers in the dyebox, 
and then through the nip. 

The object in this case is to pass 
the cloth under a roller placed about 
2 in. above the surface of the dye 
liquor, in such a way that the cloth 
will follow the surface of the bot- 
lom bow! for about one-fifth of its 
diameter. With this dyebox there 
should be no trouble from dirt or 


fiye specks being drawn on to the 
cloth, such as is often the case 
where the cloth passes under a 
roller in the dye. Heavy twills, 
drills, sateens, etc... which are not 
easily penetrated on the ordinary 
slop padder when runs straight 
through the nip, dye very well in 
such a box. 

\ three-bow!l padder, consisting 
of top and bottom bowls of rubber 
and a centre one of brass and run- 
ning from 40 yds. to 80 yds. per 
minute, will be found useful for 
dyeing cloth which might show 
stains or streakiness if dyed on a 
faster padder. 

Within the past few years it has 
become the practice to attach dry- 
ing cylinders to the padders wher- 
ever space permitted, and this phase 
of piece goods dyeing has many 
points in its favor. In addition to 
the time and labor saved in the dve- 
house in transporting cloth to and 
from the drying machinery, the 
saving in cloth is considerable. It 
is not unusual to see a waste of ? 
vds. to 6 yds. on the end of each roll 
of cloth dyed on a padder, due to 
stopping the machine when chang- 
ing and taking off the rolls. When 
dyed and dried in one operation, 
the cloth may be delivered in.trucks 
holding several thousand yards each, 
thus eliminating all wastage due to 
bad ends and stops. With compe- 
lition becoming constantly keener, 
few mill executives will not bear 
witness to the fact that their cus- 
tomers are asking for greater re- 
turned yardage, and a padder with 
drying cylinders attached is a means 
to that end. 

Care must be exercised in such an 
arrangement to see that the first 
few cans the cloth passes over are 
not too hot, or a mottled and “blis- 
tered” dyeing may result. If possi- 
ble, the first few cylinders should 
have a separate steam connection, 
which will allow the operator to 
regulate the heat to best advantage. 
such machines are best driven by 
direct current motors, where a 
range of motor speed from 10 to 1 
is possible. A shunt field rheosta! 
with a large number of running 
points will permit ease of adjust- 
ment over the normal operating 
speeds, and shunted armature ¢on- 
trol will account for the slower 
“jogging and “threading” speeds. 

A padder with such a moter drive 
also very often proves useful to the 
dyer in obtaining the desired depth 
of shade, since he may speed up if 
the trial “swatch” is a little too 
heavy in shade, or slow down 
slightly if too light, thus giving the 
cloth a longer or shorter time in 
the dye solution, as may be re- 
quired. 


Pad Dyeing and Starching. 


Dyeing and starching in one oper- 
ation may be successfully accom- 
plished with many grades of cloth 
on a padder with two or three bowls 
if carefully supervised, and will 
effect a great saving in time and 
labor on any cloth so handled. In 
this case the dyestuff, previously 
dissolved in a suitable pail or vat, 


is added to the starch mix when 
boiling up same. The amount of 
starch per gallon should not exceed 
more than 1% Ib. as clothing re- 
quiring more sizing than this is 
very apt to appear streaky. The 
dyebox on the padder used for this 
purpose has a valve on its bottom 
Then, if by trial is not the correct 
shade, the thickened dye liquor may 
be drawn off and returned to the 
mixing tube. By this means a sec- 
ond tub of starch will contain the 
Same amount of color as added to 
the previous one, and an even run 
is assured. Best. results when dyeing 
and starching in one operation are 
obtained by running the cloth under 
a rover in the dyebox, as in this 
way the cloth is given a uniform 
wetting. One of the principle re- 
quirements of such a machine is 
that it be so constructed as to be 
easily cleaned. The pipe feeding 
the thickened dye solution must be 
as short as possible, and preferably 
without sharp bends. The colored 
starch should be run in at the back 
of the dyebox, so as to be carried 
around by the bottom bowl, and in 
this way evenly distributed. A spray 
pipe is impractical except with very 
light starch mixes, since the starch 
will soon clog it. If it becomes nec- 
essary to stop the machine for any 
length of time in the course of a 
run it is best to wash out the pipes 
and box before starting up, to avoid 
spots from the caked starch which, 
due to cooling, collects immediately. 


Suitable Dyestuffs Available. 
With - the large assortment of 
easily soluble dyestuffs now offered 
by the American manufacturers. 
few precautions regarding the dye 
solution are necessary. The socalled 
“direct” or “substantive” colors used 
for practically all padder dyeing are 
so soluble in water and exhaust so 
slowly that uneven dyeings seldom 
occur. Best results with the sub- 
stantive dyestuffs are obtained when 
dyeing at a temperature. somewhat 
under the boil.. For full shades a 
Llemperature of about 160 degrees F. 
will be found best for general work. 
Many of the substantive dyes appear 
to give better results in an alkaline 
solution, soda ash being the agent 
usually employed for such a pur- 
pose. 
sodium phosphate, a milder al- 
kali, also finds extensive use_ in 
padder dyeing, principally for light 
shades. The chemical action of the 
alkali in such cases is rather un- 
certain, but it probably assists in 
penetration of the cotton fibre by 
the dyestuff. The addition of eom- 
mon salt or Glauber salt will de- 
crease the solubility of the dyestuff 
in water and consequently give 
heavier dyeings. Care must be ex- 
ercised in the use of salt to keep 
from precipitating the dyestuff, 
which occurs when too large an 
amount is used. Such precipitation, 
or “salting-out,” will cause dye 
specks and unlevel runs of shade. 
Turkey red oil and soap are often 
used, particularly when dyeing light 
shades on fine mercerized cotton 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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How Have 
Your New Looms 
Started Up? 


% UR new Hyatt roller bearing looms started 

up as easily and smoothly as though they 

had been ‘run in’ for several months. They 

started up better than any looms I have ever 
operated”. 


m This is the recent statement of a weave room 
overseer of a prominent cotton mill where a large 
number of Hyatt equipped looms have been 
installed. 


Could you say that of ordinary looms equipped 
with plain bearings? ‘They are necessarily stiff, 
require much ‘running in’, wear unevenly and each 
loom assumes a condition individual to itself. 


Hyatt roller bearings require no ‘running in’. 
They operate smoothly from the start and con- 
tinue to do so for years because they eliminate 
plain bearing friction and its attendant destructive 
Tene of bearien wed wear. All Hyatt bearings operate alike. They 
on loom crank shafts are serving on thousands of looms and on some 
have been in operation over ten years. 


: Specify these modern bearings on your next loom 
order. 


The Hyatt Textile Bulletin will interest you. 
It contains designs, photographs of installations 
and information of value. Write for a copy. 


Type of bearing used HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
on loom cam shafts and NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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Every one a Graton & Kuight Belt 


The front rolls 


tell the story 


Loss of speed shows up at once on the 


front rolls. 


They tell whether or not 
the belts are doing their work well. 


With the right belts the front rolls 


show steady spinning speed. 


You'll 


find the mght belts in the Standard- 
ized Series—a grouping of Graton & 
Knight Leather Belts that gives the 
right belt for the right job—on every 
textile drive as well as on spinning 


frames. 


Graton & Knight Belts are made of 


honest, pulley-gripping leather. 


Free 


from excessive stretch, so don’t require 
constant taking-up. Held to standard- 
ized requirements of quality which 
assure satisfactory replacements. Made 
to give you a new understanding of 


belting economy and service. 


Our book 101-Q tells about Stand- 
ardized Leather Belts for the textile 


industry. 


Write for your copy to-day. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MPG. CO. 


Tanners—-Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


Nothing takes the place of Leather 


SOA 
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Cotton Piece Goods Dyeing 


(Continued from Page 8) 


cloth and when dyeing at moderate 
temperatures. The action of the 
soap or oil is to aid penetration, and 
in the case of organdies, voile, ete.. 
for dress goods finishes, it is possible 
the fastness of the material to 
wash washing is shghtly increased. 
Few colors besides the “direct” dyes 
are successfully applied on the pad- 
der in the production of mode 
shades. Basic dyes may be success- 
fully used in very small quantities 
in combination with the direct dyes 
or in a separate solution for “top- 
ping’ the direct dyes to obtain very 
bright light shades. When used, 
the basic dyestuff should be dis- 
solved with the aid of acetic or 
formic acid and the dyeing con- 
ducted at a moderate or even cold 
temperature. Great care must be 
taken so as to ensure perfect solu- 
tion of the basic dyestuff at all 
times. In dissolving the basic dyes, 
cold water should first be added to 
the dye and the mixture worked up 
to a thin, smooth paste. Afterwards, 
a large amount of boiling water and 
i or 2 per cent of acetic acid will 
usually bring the color to an easy 
solution. If boiling water be added 
to the dry basic dyestuffs many of 


them form sticky tar-like lumps 
which are extremely difficult to 


dissolve. 

Without doubt one of the most 
common faults, if not the most com- 
mon, found in goods dyed with basic 
colors is “speckiness,” due to minute 
fragments of undissolved dyestuff. It 
is usually impossible to remove the 
dye specks without entirely dis- 
charging the color, and such a treat- 
ment, which is of necessity a severe 
one, is liable to weaken the cloth. 

With the large range of direct 
dyeing cotton colors now available, 
however, the question of suitable 
dyestuffs and assistants for the dyer 
of padder shades is not a vexing 
one. The best results in shade and 
production are obtained rather from 
the machines which are best adapt- 
ed mechanically to the work requir- 
ed of them. 

Jig Dyeing. 


The present-day dyer finds him- 
self still obliged to turn his “jigs” 
for the dyeing of many shades 
which even the finest padders can- 
not do successfully. This work in- 
cludes the dyeing of heavy fabrics, 
such as corduroys, cotton drills and 
twills, serges and the like, as well as 
lighter weight cloths to be dyed 
heavy shades of brown, navy, etc.; 
also many shades which require 
after-treatment with metallic salts 
and various other fixing agents to 
insure good fastness. Among the 
latter shades of dyed cotton fabrics 
may be included drapery fabrics 
fast to sunlight and washing, wash- 
able dress goods cloths to be rub- 
berized, many fabrics which are to 
he subjected to the action of weath- 
er, such as umbrella cloth, awning 
duck, etc. 

The ordinary jig, or, as sometimes 
called, jigger, consists of a dye vat 
larger at the top than at the bottom, 
which contains several guide rollers. 
The size of the dye vat depends on 
the kind of cloth to be run, the 
width running up to 90 in. or more 
and the depth being about 30 in. 
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Cold water and steam connections 
are placed within convenient reach 
of the operator, and in large dye- 
houses hot water fed from a central 
tank will save much time otherwise 
consumed in boiling up the dye 
liquor between passages of the 
cloth. Whenever convenient, it is 
likewise advisable to equip the dye 
vat with a closed steam coil, which 
will prevent excessive dilution of 
the dye liquor with condensed water 
from the open steam tap. When 
several additions of dye liquor are 
made during the passage of the 
cloth and a large number of pas- 
sages or “ends” through the dye 
liquor are required, the volume of 
water often becomes so great when 
there is no closed coil as to cause a 
serious dilution and hamper the 
dyer in obtaining the correct shade. 
The cloth is brought to the jig 
wound on rolls containing the 
proper number of yards and is 
passed over the guide rollers on to 
a roller placed above the surface of 
the dye liquor. When the jig is 
started, the cloth is wound back 
through the liquor, and this opera- 
lion of passing the cloth back and 
forth through the dye liquor is re- 
peated until the proper shade is 
obtained. As soon as the dyeing is 
finished the rolll of cloth is taken 
from the jig and water-mangled to 
squeeze out the excess colour, and 
is then ready for oxidation, ageing 
or drying, as the case may be. This 
type of machinery is used for the 
general run of shades dyed with 
direct, basic, vat or mordant dye- 
stuffs. 


For the dyeing of some classes of 
colours the ordinary jig is best 
equipped with a squeeze roller. The 
squeezing arrangement consists of 
a rubber-coated roller operated 
with screw and lever pressure and 
placed on top of one of the drawing 
rollers. This arrangement allows 
the cloth to be wound on the bot- 
tom iron roller while the rubber- 
coated squeezing roller is pressed 
upon it. Another somewhat similar 
type of jig has both drawing rollers 
arranged with rubber squeezing rol- 
lers, ahus allowing the cloth to be 
well squeezed after each passage 
through the colour solution. These 
machines are used principally for 
dyeing goods with the sulphide or 
so-called “sulphur” dyestuffs. 

Considerable troube has always 
been experienced with many types 
of sulphur dye-stuffs due to their 
rapid oxidation on exposure to air 
during dyeing. This oxidation in 
goods dyed on the jigged is .most 
pronounced at the selvidge of the 
cloth; and inasmuch as a large per- 
centage of all sulphur-dyed fabrics 
are narrow twills and drills used in 
the manufacture of work clothing, 
these discoloured and shaded sel- 
vidges mean “dye seconds,” which 
can only be used by the clothing 
manufacturer at a considerable loss. 
This is because such fabrics are us- 
ally made up by the manufacturer 
in a manner which utilises practi- 
cally the entire width of the cloth. 
For this reason, as well as because 
the finished garment is for outside 
wear, dye seconds are particularly 
objectionable, and can be disposed 
of at only a price far below that of 
first-quality goods. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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What does “Engineer” * mean? 


O word is used more loosely or more inaccurately than 
a the word “Engineer,” with the result that there is a great 
f deal of confusion in the public mind about the man who has 
hy the right to this title and about his work. 


The first thing to remember about him is that the Engineer 
is a professional man, like a physician, a lawyer, or an archi- 
tect, and that he works for and with his client. 


In this respect he differs from the contractor or builder, whose 
work is, in reality, a form of manufacturing. The contractor 
: buys raw materials in the form of bricks, mortar, cement, 
: structural steel, lumber and other elements of construction. 
ms These, with the aid of his labor and machinery of erection, 
he manufactures into the finished factory, office building, 
dwelling, bridge or other structure. 


As with every business executive, a part of the builder’s or 
contractor’s profit comes out of his shrewdness as a buyer. 


The engineer does not buy to resell, nor does he “manufacture” a 
structure. He becomes a part of the organization of his client. 


What his client needs in the field covered by his profession, the Engin- 
eer supplies. He counsels for or against a location, a type of structure, 
materials, methods, designs, or even the investment itself; he plans and 
designs for fundamental requirements such as safety, economical oper- 
ation, endurance and for the countless other essential factors that will 
safeguard his client’s investment. He supervises construction, he acts 
as purchasing agent for special equipment or materials if necessary, 
he appraises values, and he performs a host of technical tasks, but 
every step is weighed against the investment return to the client. 


Two books to write for:— 


“Picks to the Minute,” on the textile industry. 
“Factories for the Future.” 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


627 Tenn. Elec. Power Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Newest Plant 


The South’s newest  fibersilk 
plant, recently completed at Old 
Hickory, near Nashville, Tenn., by 
Dupont interests, has heen placed 
In operation. 

The plant just completed by the 
Buffalo Fibersilk Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the DuPont company, is 
known as No. 1. It is composed of 
Unit A and Unit B. The former 
has just been placed into operation 
and work has been started upon the 
latter. 

The number of operatives will be 
increased as the operations are ex- 
panded, and will reach 1,000 in unit 
A by June. An equal number will 


be in unit B so that by this summer 


there will be 2,000 men and women 
under employment. 


The output will be 500,000 pounds 
of fiber, or rayon as it will be known 
to commerce, per month. The 150- 
denier thread size is quoted at $2 
per pound. 


An interesting feature connected 
with the opéning is that all of the 
women employes in the inspecting 
department except the heads, will 
be young graduates of high schools 
in Middle Tennesses. Forty-two of 
these have made application as the 
result announcement made through 
the Banner last Sunday by the Du- 
Pont management that the first fifty 
places among women would be given 
to female graduates from the public 
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school system, who, however, were 
required to present credentials of 
approval former pricinpals. Ten of 
these graduates from Goodlettsville, 
Gallatin, Springfield, Portland and 
Lebanon will be at work Monday. 
$15,000,000 Project. 

The intial investment is in the 
neighborhood of $4,000,000, accord- 
ing to statements. made when the 
company began work. There. is 
every indication that, if the first 
plant proves a success, of which no 
doubt is entertained, the company 
will add three others, in the space 
of a few years, the ultimate invest- 
ment going to the $15,000,000 mark 
and number of employes around 
8,000. 

This initial plant in itself is im- 
mense. Twelve hundred men have 
been employed on construction, with 
day and night shifts. This plant 
consists of main factory, chemical 
building, power house, water filter- 
ation plant, salvage stores, miscel- 
laneous ‘shops and stores, paints and 
oils. The chemical building is five- 
stories and of concrete, the others 
of brick and one story. The power 
house has 2,500 horsepower, for both 
units. 

The main factory faces on the 
boulevard 242 feet and has a depth 
of 690 feet, thus having almost four 
square acres of floor space. The 
main factory of Unit B will be 


alongside A and be 240 feet wide by 
26 feet deep. The floor space of the 
whole plant will be 270,000 square 
feet. 

The Buffalo Fibersilk Company, 
which bought 527 acres from the 
Nashville Industrial Corporation and 
294 residents of all descriptions, 
composing the villages of powder 
plant days, for $625,000, has already 
425 white family tenants in its 
houses and 120 negro family ten- 
ants. The heads of all these are 
employed by the company. There 
are sixty apartment houses, with 
room in each for six families, white: 
and nineteen apartments with 
homes in each for six negro fami- 
lies. The company has accommoda- 
tions at its disposal now for be- 
tween 850 and 900 white families, 
about half of which are in use. 

The plant represents the last 
word in scientific advance in the in- 
dustry, and is one of four large ones 
in the United States. The others 
are those of the DuPont Fibersilk 
Company at Buffalo, N. Y., Ameri- 
can Viscose. Company of Marcus 
Hook, Pa., with a branch at Roa- 
noke, Va.; the Tubize Company, 
Hopewell, Va. There are several 
small factories scattered over the 
country. 


The rapidity of the growth of the 
industry in the United States since 
its introduction here in 1910 is 
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shown in the fact that in that year 
the output was about 1,000,000 
pounds, and in 1924 was 40,000,000. 


Only Southern Labor. 


Only Southern labor will be em- 
ployed, and it will be in the per- 
centage of fifty-four male to forty- 
six female. That it will be Southern 
to the core is the settled policy of 
the company, as officially announc- 
ed, and as shown in all the arrange- 
ments for opening the plant. Not a 
foreman or sub-foreman has been 
brought here from the parent fac- 
tory, which, by the way, the Old 
Hickory plant equals in size. Only 
the nine department heads are from 
Buffalo, and these are necessary for 
purposes of instruction. Southern 
men and women will be taken on 
and trained as. rapidly as possible; 
and Southern “atmosphere,” it is 
planned, will characterize the en- 
vironment and home life. 


The welfare department which 
the du Ponts have organized repre- 
sents the most advanced provisions 
known to the industrial world today. 
It extends from the home life to 
the daily work in the factory. 

Every man or woman who applies 
for employment must supply three 
or four references, and the company 
invariably follows these up. Pbhysi- 


(Continued on Page 40) 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L. 


Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 


Consisting of 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 


BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


Motion) 


Atlanta, Georgia 


(With Mechanical or Electric Stop 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 
§14-§516 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
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PONSOL BRILLIANT BLUE R PASTE 


A bright reddish, 


vat blue 


This latest addition to the Ponsol series is some- 
what redder and brighter than Ponsol Blue RS 


Paste which heretofore has been our reddest vat 
blue. 


Besides shade and brightness, Ponsol Brilliant 
Blue R Paste possesses a degree of resistance to 
chlorine which permits its use in the dyeing of all 
types of fabrics where fastness to severe launder- 
ing is essential. 


_E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Tentative Army Specifications on Blue Denim 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—New “tentative” sizing or other weighting material; Tests: Strength—The grab method  spection at point of production and | 
specifications dated January 22, 1925, it must be soft, pliable, smooth, free shall be used. The tensile strength final and careful inspection will be 
have been prepared by the army from streaks and other impertec- will be determined by placing speci- made at depot having jurisdiction 
quartermaster for the manufacture’ tions due to dye, weave or finish. men between the jaws of a testing over contract. . 
of blue denim. These specifications When rubbed with a piece of white machine three inches apart at the Marking: Each bolt shall have a i 
eover the character of raw mate- cloth, to show no more crocking start. Front jaws shall be one inch. ticket attached to selvedge at one 
rials to be used. weave. finish. text- than that of the sealed standard square and the pulling jaw shall end, bearing the name of the con- 
ure, width, breaking strength, sample. travel at a uniform rate of 12 inches tractor, date and number of con- 
methods of testing, marking, pack- Physical properties The texture per minute. The average results of tract. depot of delivery, number of 
ing and the like. These specifica- welsinis: widta ack tone streneth tests shall be recorded separately yards, total and net, leaving a blank 
tions in detail are: are to be in accordance with the and must not fall below figures space at bottom for the name of the 

General: This specification de- following table: construction table. inspection. 
scribes the approved sealed stand- Color: The following tests will be Packing: For domestic shipment, * 
ard sample of blue denim. The de-. Construction Table for Blue Denims, ®PP!e¢: commercial packing that will insure “4 
tails given herein are sufficient for A: Boiling 10 minutes ina solution delivery in good order at destination a 
the purpose of bidding, and Lowether fal =e of soda 10 gLTralns of dry sodium will be required. For export, W ar 
with the sealed standard sample, a = earbonate to one pint of water Department specifications. for ex- 
are sufficient for manufacturing : = = B. Boiling lor 40 minutes ns packing, current on the date 
purposes. In case of a disagreement! solution of 80 grains of soap (army of eircular proposal will govern. 
hetween contractor and contracting issue), to one pint of water. Chipping containers shall be 
officer regarding points which may P a S = = C. Light The fastness-to-light marked as directed by the purchas- + 
not be fully covered by this spec- . oe = ~ = S. tests will be applied in accordance ing and contracting officer. | 
ification, the sealed standard sample = with the best Known procedure. net 
will govern. Sealed standard sam- x i 1 _ = 5. In any tests made, no greater Consolidation of Cotton Mills in 
ples may be inspected at the office ss rs = = r . change must take place than would Cartagena. 
of the quartermaster general, and = > he shown under similar test made 
af the general supply depots of the 7 = oss s © = _ at the same time on the sealed A consolidation of the two cotton : 
army. = = > = standard sample. | mills in Cartagena has been affected. 

Materials: Cotton, raw and dye, > = ™ . | rests of weight and strength shall It is understood that one of the ~ 
indigo. S = = be made under prevailing atmos- mills will now be used solely for 4 

Manufacture: Yarns to be well = = except in the sel- weaving, while the other will be 
carded end evenly spun. on tlement of disputes, when they shall operated for ginning, carding and 

: he made upon material having hore Spinning, according Lo report of the = 

Color—Warp yain to be dyed a 85 60 40 130 55 28 240 mal moisture content, obtained by Department of Commerce by Consul Ss 
fast indigo blue. Filling yarns to be 94 G6 44 140 6 «66OlCUlCOBCDDD exposure for at least four (4) hours Sehnare, Cartagena. The combined 
white. Color to be a close match 103 66 44 190 65 23 2.00 to an atmosphere of 65 per cent production of the two plants should e 
lo the sealed standard sampie. relative humidity at 70 degrees F. be in the neighborhood of 30,000 

Weave—Three-leaf twill, two up Note: A tolerance of 1% per cent Inspection: Raw materials—ma- yards of cloth per week, in addition e 
and one down above and helow the standard terials in process and finished denim to about 500 dozen men’s under- 

Finish—The cloth shall contain no weight may be permitted. may be subject to preliminary in- shirts. 

Bleacheries and Dyehouses reciate the Efficien , 
yeh App te the Eff cy of the 


PERKINS BIN PILER 


Front 
Right 
View 


1° distinguish the machine so favorably known 
PERKINS CLOTH PILER from the Perkins Kier Piler, 
which is also a machine for piling cloth, the name of the 
former machine has been changed to THE PERKINS BIN 


PILIER, 


THE PERKINS BIN PILER 


4 
ad HE 


for systematically piling or 
plaiting cloth or yarn into 
bins, tanks or vats. - 


THE PERKINS BIN PILER 


eliminates all hand labor in 
doing this work. More uni- 
form processing of goods is 
assured. And there’s abso- 
lutely no hazard of snarling 
or knotting. 


For full particulars and Bulletin, Write Dept. S 2, 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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estinohouse 
CONTROL i 


For Two and Four-Frame Drive 


HE first installations of two and four-frame electric driving equipment, 
for double extended shaft and universal types of apparatus, were made 
by Westinghouse. They are still giving successful service. 


To meet the severe operating conditions of today, minor changes only have 
been necessary in the original equipment. 


Westinghouse two and four-frame driving apparatus answer every require- 
ment of the textile mill when changing from mechanical to electric drive. 


Some of the reasons why Westinghouse two and four- frame drive motors 
are giving such excellent service. 


Stator—Steel construction gives maximum strength with light weight 
Special insulated and moisture resisting winding. 
Rotor —Brazed rotor which is indestructible. 
Shaft —Large shaft of axle steel. 
Bearings and Brackets—Dust proof. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Forcign Countries 


; 
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Lola Mill To Build Dye 
Plant 


Stanley, N. C—The Lola Manu- 
facturing Company started Monday 
the erection of a dye plant to be 
equiped with modern beam dyeing 
machinery. The building will be 
located on a site near just back of 
the No. 1 mill . This will put the 
mill in position to take yarn from 
warps, section beams and ball warps 
and dye them. 


This system has been worked out 


by R. F. Craig and W. P. Horn- 
buckle. Two years ago, when the 
Lola Gingham Mills of this place 
was pul in operation, it was notice- 
able by the inventors of the new 
system of dyeing that there was 


too many seconds being made from 


bal colors, or colors that were not 
uniform. So they began to work 
together to overcome this which 
they have done. 

About a year ago, the Lola Ging- 
ham Mills was weaving 50s single 
yarn and at that time had to size 


this yarn just as if came from the 
beam dyeing machine which was an 
impossibility as the yarn was wet 
and contained more than a pound 
of water to the pound of yarn. It 
has been decided to work out a 
system for drying yarn on beams. 
This has been accomplished and the 
Lola Gingham Mills have in use to- 
day the only beam drying machine 
that has ever been built so far as 
they know or have been able to 
find out. 

The inventors of 
chine have also 


the above 
invented a 


ma- 
beam 
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for dyeing or bleaching yarn. This 
beam is non-collapsable and should 


any piece be broken or damaged 
from any other machine. It is so 


constructed that by loosing four 
bolts, or nuts, it will readily come 
to pieces so that the defective piece 
can be taken out and repaired or 
replaced. The barrel of the beam 
is so constructed that the dye can 
circulate in one part of the yarn as 
easy as another thereby eliminating 
any cause for streaks in the yarn. 


Huge Warp Dyeing Machine 

The Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., is shipping two 
large indigo warp dyeing equip- 
ments which they have built for the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Company of 
Duke and Durham. 

When assembled and ready for 
operation in the Erwin Mills, these 
two machines will be the largest 
individual pieces of textile machin- 
ery operating in any textile plant 
in the world, it is said, and are to 
be used in the dyeing of cotton warp 
yarns for manufacturing indigo 
denims for overall fabries. 

Each equipment will require from 
seven to ten freight cars, as they 
weigh about two hundred tons each, 
and when nstalled for operation, 
wll occupy a floor space approxi- 
mately 200 feet in length by 24 feet 
in width. 

The two machines will dye 100 
warps per day, each of these warps 
having approximately 420 ends each, 
6,000 yards long, and figured as one 
thread would encircle the globe five 
and one-half times. 


The Cocker Company is a Gaston 
county concern. George B. Cocker 
is general manager and designer: 
Thos. L. Craig is president; D. J. 
Craig, of Statesville, vice-president, 
and J. Robert Craig, secretary and 
treasurer. Messrs. J. R. Craig and 
George B. Cocker are the two men 
in active charge of the foundry. 


Textile Research At State 
College 


Raleigh, N. C—aA definite program 
in textile research, which will in- 
clude a complete study of cotton, 
beginning with the soil in which the 
plant grows and following through 
ginning and continuing until the 
fibre is studied in every phase in 
textile manufacturing, including 
dyeing, mercerizing and finishing, is 
being launched at State College. 


James McDowell, famous cotton 
technologist of New England, who 
spent the past week at State Col- 
lege, says that he finds here every 
contributing factor necessary for 


the conduct of this “Field to Fab- 
ric” program of research in the 
textile industry which will mean 


millions of dollars not only for the 
people of North Carolina but for the 
whole country. State College, he 
declares, is better equipped to con- 
duct such a program and do it under 
natural conditions than’ any other 
place in America. 

The soil and fertilizer studies will 
be made in the division of agron- 
omy, school agriculture, under the 
direction of Prof. W. F. Pate. 
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The work in seed selection and 
plant breeding, which has been go- 
ing on at State College during the 
past thirteen years with excellent 
results, under the direction of Dr. 
Winters, will be correlated with the 
other research. In order to demon- 
strate the feasibility of the produc- 
tion and manufacture of fine goods, 
the State College farm will produce 
a cotton of 1%-inch staple which 
the Textile School will manufacture 
into fine and fancy grades of yarns 
and fabrics for demonstration pur- 
poses. 


In the plant physiology laboratory 
of the department of Botany, inves- 
tigation will be made relative to the 
influence of the cotton fabric. This 
work will be conducted by Dr. L. V. 
Pressin, under the direction of Dr. 
B. W. Wells. 


In the textile research laborato- 
ries one of the projects untaken al 
this time will be the study of the 
moisture content of the raw cotton. 
This study will continue through 
the different stages of the produc- 
tion and manufacture of goods. Re- 
searclrin connection with yarns and 
fabrics will consist of studies in the 
affinity of various fibres for dye- 
stuffs, convolutions of fibres and 
their relation to strength. The 
adaptability of various fibres for 
mercerization, not only for strength 
but also for lustre and finish, will 
be studied. 

The research program will con- 
tribute in no small way to the man- 
ufacturing industry which is at 
present only in its infancy in this 
section. 


% By Permission 
Mill’s Name Can Be 


Given on Request. 


LET US “D@PE OUT” 


A BETTER SHUTTLE FOR YOU 


A MILL*®* WEAVING COLLAR CLOTH 
WANTED A BETTER SELF-THREADER AND 
BOBBIN-GRIP TO GET AN INCREASE IN 
QUANTITY AND A BETTER QUALITY OF 
CLOTH. 


SHAMBOW “DOPED OUT” 
THE RIGHT SHUTTLE FOR THEM 


WRITE 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
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Aqua Ammonia 
for 


Textile Processing 


E se O further serve the chemical requirements of Southern textile mills, we have now 
3 Re established warehouse stocks of Aqua Ammonia at several distributing centers 
in the South. 


: Stocks are at present located in: 
: : CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA NEW ORLEANS 


As rapidly as the growing volume of business warrants, we will add warehouse 
f | stocks at other points throughout the Southern States. Mathieson Aqua Ammonia, 


26°, is furnished in standard 110-gal. drums and is a synthetic product of exceptional 
purity. 


We solicit inquiries from all consumers and are prepared to work with textile 
processors in every possible way. Write us fully of your Aqua Ammonia require- 
ments and we will be glad to ‘eve quotations and full information regarding our 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE < CHARLOTTE 
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URING the past ten years the 

cost of wood cases used for ship- During the past few years the 
ping underwear has increased 100 industry has been confronted with 
per cent, and all evidence at hand the necessity for reducing the num- 
indicates that the advance will con- ber of sizes of paper and wood boxes 
tinue indefinitely. used for shipping underwear. 

Since May this association, co- Wholesale buying methods have also 
operating with the National Con- made it necessary to reduce the 
tainer Association which includes 75 number of units shipped in each 
of the leading makers of fibre boxes case. These changes in specifica- 
producing 75 per cent of the coun-_ tions have proven that a tremen- 
try’s output, has been studying sales dous saving can be effected by ship- 
and shipping conditions with a view ping in fibre boxes instead of in 
toward reducing the cost of packing wooden cases. 
merchandise and of shipping. Sur- Objection was raised to the use of 
veys have been made in several fibre cases in some instances by job- 
mills in various sections of the bers who declared that the charge 


Must Cut Naomber of Box Sizes. 


country. for trucking one wooden case from 
Save $250,000 in One Mill. the freight station to the warehouse 


After studying conditions in the was less than half the cost of truck- 
first mill surveyed, it was proven ing several fibre cases holding the 
that the use of fibre boxes instead same quantity. of underwear. This 
of wood would mean a saving of objection was overruled, however, 
195.000 in that one mill in a sub- when it was shown that the jobber 
normal year, or $250,000 in a normal had not taken into consideration the 
vear. Consider the number of un- reduction in the cost of freight by 
derwear knitting mills there are in use of the lighter fibre box; con- 
the Ilnited States and consider the venience in handling in weights of 
saving such a thange would mean SO To YO pounds: saving of 25 to 50 
to the industry as a whole. per cent in storage space, and the 

In each mill surveyed hidden. fact that fibre boxes can be reship- 
wood-case costs were unearthed ped if packed properly. This would 
that were formerly charged against save the jobbers thousands of dol- 
labor and various other headings not lars annually. 
direetly connected with the item The objection to fibre cases con- 
where the charge should have been taining six dozen garments each as 
placed, compared with the standard wood 


Cutting Shipping 


cases holding 24 dozen was raised 
be one mill operator on the obeaiind 
that if the smaller cases were used 
jobbers would place their orders in 
smaller quantities. But the jobber 
does not order case lots for the pur- 
pose of helping the manufacturer 
use up his boxes; he orders exactly 
what he wants and if he wants less 
than a case it is up to the manutfac- 
turer to pack accordingly. If the 
jobber doesn’t want a full case he 
will not buy that much. 


Jobbing SaleSmen no Longer Travel. 


Time was when jobbers’ salesmen 


traveled their territories and their 


orders were placed with the mills, 


supplemented by orders for two or 


three times the quantities sold by 
the road men -which the jobbers 
carried as stock. But for the past 
two years jobbing salesmen have 
net traveled as they did, nor have 
placed stock orders. suffi- 
cient to care for the requirements 
of their customers. At times retail 
merchants have had to wait weeks 
for merchandise that the jobber 
should have had in stock subject to 
immediate shipment. a resull 
mills have been rushed with small 
orders which could not be made up 
at a profit, and the jobber has de- 
manded immediate shipment. 

This situation has caused a ter- 
rific repack condition in the mills, 
who have been forced to carry the 
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Costs 


stock once held by the jobber. As 
stock overflowed the storage space 
in the mills, outside storage space 
has had to be secured, and mills 
have been confronted with enor- 
mous extra costs. In the mill found 
to have the lowest tabor and truck- 
ing costs of any surveyed, it was 
found that every 36 dozen wood 
eases recalled from outside storage 
when repacked cost the mill 45 
cents, and the minimum cost of re- 
packing cases stored within the mill 
was 12% cents each. This in a dis- 
trict where labor costs are at a min- 
imum. 

The 24-dozen case is fast becom- 
ing obsolete: mills that have experi- 
mented with 12-dozen cases have 
found results much more satisfac- 
tory, and some mills have already 
adopted six-dozen cases which re- 
quire no repacking. These ship- 
ments, in fibre cases, have been 
shipped by weight for months with- 
out any complaint as to condition 
of contents upon arrival. One mill 
that shipped 31,000 fibre boxes by 
express during 1923 without a com- 
plaint now plans to use similar 
boxes for freight shipments; there 
is no harder test for any case or box 
than an express shipment. 

The only problems confronting the 
shipper who would use fibre cases 
deal with shipments to jobbers. The 

Continued on Page 31 


It’s Equal the Task! 


SLIP-NOT 


When you put SLIP-NOT Leather Belting to work in your mill or 
plant, there’s full satisfaction in the thought that it is equal to any 


task you put it to. 


True, SLIP-NOT is young in years. But even in the comparatively 
brief period it has been serving power transmission needs SLIP-NOT 
has demonstrated its ability. It assures 100% pulley contact — will not 
slip—transmits 20% to 40% more power than other new belts— 
reduces wear on bearings—is free from objectionable stretch—is 
waterproof. Besides, it possesses that rare quality that gladdens the 


heart of all belt users—long life. 


All of which is due to the fact that those who are responsible for 


SLIP-NOT know exactly the requirements necessary for quality 


leather belting. 


SLIP-NOT dealers will be glad to tell you 
more about this super-quality belting. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


¥ 
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A Modern Card Room, Miller Cotton oe C. R. Miller Manufacturing Co., Waeo, 
exas 


This modern cotton mill, which is the last word in buildings 


and equipment, uses Saco-Lowell machinery to manufac- 
ture their high-grade denims, 


Send for one of our sales engineers and let us help you 
modernize your old mill. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SALES OFFICES 
No. 1 FEDERAL STREET; 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


GREENVILLE, 
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Textile Handbook 


The Research Staff of the E. F. 
Houghton & Co. Philadelphia, Pa., 
has just issued a “Textile Handbook 

Cotton Edition.’ The book is a 
complete treatise on the manufac- 
ture of cotton. Beginning with the 
cultivation of cotton, the text traces 
the staple through the various proc- 
esses at the mills. It is written in 
clear and practical language and 
will be found one of the most inter- 
esting and most valuable works on 
the subject. It contains no refer- 
ence by trademark, brand or name 
to any Houghton product, but is a 
strictly technical work «which sets 
forth, step by step, every stage of 
cotton manufacture from the culti- 
vation of the cotton fibre to the 
manufacture of finished yarns and 
cloths 

This handbook not only describes 
every cotton manufacturing opera- 
tion in detail, but carries 79 illus- 
trations showing the various oper- 
ations. At each stage the machinery 
is illustrated. together with cross- 
section views that trace the stock 
in process. 

The illustrations are exceedingly 
effective and with the text matter 
clearly set forth the subjects cov- 
ered in-a manner that is both easy 
to read and easy to follow. The 
book will prove not only a valuable 
aid to the beginner im cotton man- 
ufacturing, but an excellent refer- 
ence work for the experienced man- 
ufacturer. 

The chapter headings show thal 
the following subjects are covered 
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in the book: Cotton production, 
ginning, cotton classification and 
grading, carding, combing, drawing, 
slubbing and roving, spinning, weav- 
ing, warping, slashing of warp 
yarns, composition of size, analyses 
of sized and unsized yarns, starch, 
preparation of size, weaving, cloth, 
humidity, calculations for cotton 
mills. 

The appendix carries photo-mic- 
roscopic views of cotton yarn cross 
sections. There are also a number 
of plates showing analyses of sized 
and unsized yarns, cross sections of 
yarns magnified and a number of 
valuable tables. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that the “Textile Handbook’ was 
edited and completed in every detail 
within the Houghton. organization. 
The microphotographic plates, the 
typesetting, printing and binding 
were all done in the Houghton 
print-shop. 

The book is the first of a series 
of handbooks which will be issued 
by the Houghton organization. 
Copies may be had by addressing 
the Philadelphia office of the com- 
pany. 


New Catalog From American Laun- 
dry Machinery Co. 

The American Laundry Machinery 
Company, of Cincinnati, O., has just 
issued a new catalog describing 
their textile machinery. The book 
completely describes the large line 
of dyeing machinery,’ finishing and 
washing machinery, extractors, dye 
kettles, hosiery presses and other 
equipment manufactured for textile 


mills. The descriptive matter accu- 
rately and concisely explains the 
various machines manufactured by 
the company and the text matter is 
attractively illustrated throughout. 


The layout and printing of the cat-_ 


alog is unusually good and it is 
attracting wide attention in the 
trade. 


Says South Will Dominate 
Textile Field 


That the South is destined to 
dominate the textile ‘industry of the 
country, and that, at no very distant 
future date, was the prediction 
made by James McDowell, of Bos- 
ton, at a conference a‘ the Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, at which the 
following were present: 

Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of 
State A. & E. College, Raleigh: Chas. 
A. Cannon, of Kannapolis: Pascal 
Boyd, of Mooresville: Arthur M. 
Dixon, of Gastonia; A. C. Lineberger. 
Jr., of Belmont; O.. Max Gardner. of 
Shelby: E. C. Dwelle, 8. B. Alexan- 
der and W. D. Adams, all of Char- 
lotte. 

This remark made by Mr. Mec- 
Dowell, one of the greatest textile 
research specialists in the country, 
a Seotchman by birth and formerly 
of the staff of the Shirley Institute, 
of Manchester, England, was inci- 
dental to a review of a survey he 
has just made of the possibilities 
of future development in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. McDowell’s visit was on Dr. 
Brooks’ invitation with a view of 
seeing if something could not be 
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done to induce him to come to 
North Carolina in the near future 
to assist in an advisory and super- 
visory way, in contemplated plans 
looking to the establishment of a 
textile research laboratory in the 
State. Manufacturers were invited 
in to lay the matter before them 
for their reaction to the large plans 
in view. Mr. McDowell for years 
past has been in charge of research 
work in New Bedford. 

According to Mr. McDowell there 
is a wonderful fleld before North 
Carolina cotton manufacturers. Di- 
versification of product and the 
manufacture of finer goods is im- 
perative and this is just the devel- 
opment along which so many local 
manufacturers are thinking. In or- 
der to diversify there must be ad- 
ditions made and these changes will 
bring about new problems. In the 
consideration and solution of such 
problems, the research laboratory 
will play a most vital and important 
part. 


Dr. Brooks outlined in a very in- 
teresting fashion just what he hopes 
to make effective at State College. 
With the other departments ce- 
operating, he hopes, if the necessary 
arrangements can be made, to insti- 
tute a laboratory at Raleigh, with a 
branch unit, probably at Charlotte, 
to which manufacturers could sub- 
mit any perplexing matters for ex- 
pert assistance and counsel. 

These questions would relate to 
any phase of operations and would 
cover the whole range of the in- 
dustry, concerning new material, 
conditions under which operations 


MILLS: 
KINGSTON, PA. 
NANTICOKE, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES 


DORRANCETON 
SILK WORKS 


COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 


We will inspect and 
It will be handled by the 


HOSIERY TRAM WEAVING TWISTS 


Send us your raw silk. 
throw it for you. 
same organization and with the same care as 
material destined for the .\uplan looms which 


are famed for quality. Canton Tram, Tussah 
Tram, Hosiery Tram, and Combination Yarns 
our specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


135 MADISON AVENUE 


DUPLAN SILK CORP., 


BRANCH OF 


HAZLETON, PA. 
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are carried on, finishing and a thou- 
sand and one details intervening. 
Dr. Brooks pointed out that the 
cotton industry is the greatest sin- 
gle industry in the State and that 
there is, in his judgment, a real and 
definite need for such work. 

That there is the closest and most 
inter-related dependency between 
cotton manufacturing and cotton 
growing was pointed out by Mr. Mc- 
Dowell. Greater attention, he said, 
should be paid by manufacturers to 
the fiber they use, for the raw ma- 
terial factor in operations is funda- 
mental. No mill can achieve the 
best results unless it gives due and 
proper consideration to the kind 
and character of fiber it spins. 
Many mills are using cotton not 
best adapted to economical results 
from the viewpoint of efficiency of 
production. Tests should constantly 
be made, particularly with those 
spinning locally purchased staple, to 
see if the staple they are consuming 
is the best possible, and just here 
research would be invaluable, as 
well as in other lines. Problems 
within the mill are constantly aris- 
ing and questions outside, likewise, 
that could be quickly and economi- 
cally served by means of a testing 
station where contact would be had 
with the industry and a central re- 
search laboratory. 

In the discussion that followed 
the idea and plans were more gen- 
erally elaborated. 

Questioned as to the future, par- 
ticularly with reference to the 
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many fine yarn mills in this section, 
Mr. McDowell stated that unques- 
tionably they would be forced, 
sooner or later, to install looms and 
thus manufacture a product that 
would be more readily and con- 
stantly in demand by the consuming 
trade. This trend, he added, is al- 
ready making headway and is logi- 
cal and imperative. 


Warns Growers of Boll 
Weevil 


New Orleans, La—Enough wee- 
vils will emerge by hibernation to 
develop into a destructive army if 
the weather in April, May and June 
of 1925 favor weevil development 
and the drouth of the summer of 
1926 will not assure freedom from 
weevil menace to cotton this year, 
it was declared by Clarence Ousley, 
director of the National Boll Weevil 
Control Association after a visit to 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture's boll weevil experiment 
station at Tallulah, La. 

The statement follows in part: 

“Contrary to a popular impression 
which seems rather widespread, 
there is no good reason for cotton 
farmers to expect in 1925 immunity 
from the boll weevil. Last year's 
weather conditions were happily 
unfavorable to weevil development 
and favorable to cotton growers. It 
is about the third such experience 
in 30 years and to assume that it 


will be repeated in 1925 is to make 
a very dangerous gamble. 


Must Practice Control. 

“On the other hand, by the prac- 
tice of the cultural methods now 
thoroughly tested and demonstrated 
in every cotton State by the prac- 
tice of the processes of control by 
poison equally tested and widely 
demonstrated, the cotton belt by in- 
telligence and industry need not 
have no fear of being able to con- 
trol the weevil provided only that 
the farmers do not trust to the luck 
of the weather but make the most 
of the information which has been 
gathered for them by painstaking 
research and confirmed by the best 
farmers in every cotton community. 

“After a visit to the United States 
Department of Agriculture's experi- 
ment station at Tallulah, La., and 
consulting the records there, I find 
there has been a variable crop of 
boll weevils going into hibernation. 
In typical regions in the west of the 
cotton belt the number is rather 
small in some sections and about 
the average in others. East of the 
Mississippi river, the numbers are 
much larger and in some parts of 
the Southeast are very large. 

Obtain Variable Results. 

“Observations of survival to this 
date show variable results. Gener- 
ally speaking, the survival is no 
larger than in the years for which 
records have been kept; that is, 
from 1915 to 1924. For example, it 
varies from 16 at Tallulah, La., to 
104 a ton of moss at Washington, 
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La.. for the period of late October 
to the middle of December. At St. 
George, S. C., at the middle of De- 
cember, it was 192 and in the region 
of Valdosta, Ga., it was 38. These 
figures merely indicate the varying 
circumstances of weather and of 
location. 

“Tt remains to be seen at the 
close of the winter, that is, about 
the last of February or the first of 
March, how many weevils will 
finally emerge for the spring attack 
upon the cotton crop but there is 
not the slightest reason in the ex- 
perience of 30 years nor in the min- 
utes to observations and records of 
the scientists to believe that the 
weevil has been eradicated or been 
reduced below the point of danger. 

“Whatever the number of weevils 
in hibernation and whatever the 
percentage of emergence, all expe- 
rience teaches that enough weevils 
will emerge to develop speedily into 
a destructive army if the weather 
in April, May and June favors wee- 
vil development.” 


Cotton Manufacturing Ranks Tenth 
In Canadian Industries. 


The cotton textile industry ranks 
tenth in Canadian industries, in 
point of aggregate value of annual 
production, according to official 
Canadian figures, for the year 1921. 
Textile plants in 1922 employed 19,- 
941 people, and it is estimated that 
the industry was running at about 
50 per’ cent capacity during 1923 
and the early part of 1924. 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Madé From 
Steel iron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or sample gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


PA TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solisited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice.. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Size of Roving Cans. 


Editor: 

Please allow me space on your 
Discussion Page for the following 
questions: 

1. Would it be practical fo use an 
18-inch can on the front of cards 
instead of a i2-inch card for the 
sliver? 

2. Would, the larger can keep 
down lots of. bad work at drawing 
or would this larger can be in the 
way of the drawing? 

3. Why not cut the doublings 
down from 6 to 4? Would it be good 
business to do this? Carder. 

Answer to L. H. 4. 


Editor: 


In answer-to L. H. J. in regard to 
spinning 26s warp, I think that 112 
R.P:M. for the front roll would be a 
very good speed, especially when 
using %-inch cotton. However, the 
writer knows of mills that are using 
a higtier speed than this and also of 
mills using a lower speed, conditions 
being better or worse, whichever 
the case may be. At the speed I 
mentioned, production should be 
1.40 pounds per spindle per 60 hours. 
This allows 10 per cent for doffing, 
olling and cleaning. 

Mississippi Spinner. 


Answer to L. H. 4. 


Editor: 


In answer to L. H. J. if I were 
spinning 26s warp yarn, single ply, 
on filling. wind, and had 1%-inch 
ring, and 7-inch traverse, 2% -inch 
space, %-inch cotton, I would run 
my front rolls around 135 R.P.M. 
atid spindles 9,000. I think this 
would prevent the yarn breaking at 
the travelers. The above layout 
should give a production of about 
168 pounds per spindle per 60-hour 
week, which is satisfactory in every 
respect. Old Timer. 

Answer to Treasurer. 


Editor: 


In reply to Treasurer’s inquiry 
relative to reedy cloth on twills, I 
find it is always best to weave twills 
with face up. You ean set the har- 
ness to better advantage and see 
just what effect they have on the 
cloth. To make a nice, smooth twill, 
if is necessary to have even running 
yarn. You can't get it with yarn of 
uneven diameter. Another point is 
that old twine harness will stretch 
and cause the harness eyes to be ouf 
of line. This will cause an uneven 
shade in lifting and depressing the 
yarn. The reed should be of the 
oval dent type, giving the yarn the 
freedom to take its proper position 
without crowding it. Each shade 
should lift to the same height, giv- 
ing ample room for the shuttle to 
clear. By so doing you equalize the 
strain on each thread and make a 
smooth piece of goods. 

Reedy cloth can be made by try- 
ing to crowd too many threads in a 


given space. Now, if you are run- 
ning to up and one down and mak- 
ing reedy cloth, why not reverse it? 
If you get rid of your reedy cloth i! 
will show you the best way to run 
the harness. I judge from your po- 
sition that you are running two up 
and one down. T.—N.C. 


Answer to Inquirer. 


Editor: 


Inquirer asks if anyone ever saw 
a weave room that did not make 
any seconds. Yes, I saw a room 
where they had two looms run by 
hand power making rag rugs. There 
were no seconds. As to a mill oper- 
ated by steam or electric power 
with looms running, I never had the 
pleasure of seeing such a place. 

As to making spools without 
snarls, this is possible by keeping 
the traverse motion free from any 
obstruction. Set thread guides so 
they will miss the head of the spool! 
top and bottom by 1 1-16-inch. Then 
have the man in charge of the 
spooling frames go over them each 
day and see that the setting points 
for each spool are O. K. By so 
doing, you can make spools that 
always run right and have no waste. 

O.-T.—N. C. 


Answer to Inquirer. 


Editor: 

In answer to Inquirer, will say 
that I never knew of but one weave 
room that wasn't making seconds, 
and if was not running. But I sure 
would like to learn all there is to 
know about reducing seconds to the 
lowest point “N.C. Man.” 


Answer to L. H. 4. 


Editor: 

I have read the inquiry from L. H. 
J. about making 26s yarn and how 
if runs regardless of speed. As he 
does not say whether he runs dou- 
ble or single roving and makes no 
mention of his draft, I will have to 
assume that he has double roving 
for 26-1 and puts in 24-22 turns 
twist. His trouble, no doubt, is 
caused by overdraft in making the 
roving In some machine before it 
reaches him. This causes thick and 
thin places in the yarn and makes 
it break down under the weight 

pull) of the travelers. As to the 
stroke, he uses %. Upon close ex- 
amination he will find it as follows: 
Forty per cent % and 60 per cent 
%. Therefore you will have to allow 
for the trouble at some other place. 
Trace back to the drawing frames 
and see if the sliver shows thick and 
thin places. If so, start there to 
get rid of the trouble. There is no 
reason for trouble with No. 26s yarn 
provided you have your rings and 
spindles set; rollers set properly; 
oiled and cleaned regularly and 
have no draft over 1150, with a 
spindle speed, say, of 9,000 R.P.M.., 
with a 6-0 round point traveler and 
enough twist in tbe roving to pre- 


vent any possible chance of stretch- 
ing in the creel. 

It may be to advantage in this 
ease to run the wind up fast and 
down slow. This will prevent slub- 
bing off at the spoolers and the 
spinners will not tangle the bobbins 
when removing them to piece up 
ends. If the size of your bobbin 
barrel is too small it will cause the 
ends to snap off at the nose or small 
part of the bobbin unless you have 
a light traveler. Hope this. will 
start you on easy street and keep 
you out of trouble. 

Old Timer—N. UC. 


Answer to Second Hand. 


Editor: 


To advance himself, Second Hand 
should watch the ads in this paper. 
If you do not take the Southern 
Textile Bulletin you should sub- 
scribe at once. Also join the Em- 
ployment Bureau. Many a man owes 
his advancement to the good adver- 
tisements found in a textile paper 
Many a worthy man would have 
heen advanced and promoted if he 
had only read a good textile paper. 
This is the first big consideration 
you owe to yourself. 

Now, when you see an ad inquir- 
ing for an overseer in your line, 
telephone or telegraph at once for 
interview. Also write at once tell- 
ing all about yourself. They will 
want to know if you are married, 
age and nationality. Do you go to 
ehureh? Are you a hard worker’? 
Good manager of help? Tell them 
your experience—where you have 
worked, how long in each place and 
what success you've had. Why do 
do want to change. Don’t mention 
pay. Start for what you can get 
and get more pay by results. 

When you are granted an inter- 
view be tactful. Be a good listener. 
Don't know it all. Remember that 
mill operated .successfully a long 
time before you applied for the job. 
Praise up your predecessor's good 
points. 

A boss spinner once got a good 
job by interview because he exam 
ined the steel rolls with a pick 
glass. 

A master mechanic once got a 
good job by balancing a quarter of 
a dollar piece on the engine cylin- 
der where he worked. He showed 
this up successfully to the man who 
came to see about hiring him. 

Show what you can do. 

“Success.” 


Answer to Treasurer. 


Editor: 


In answer to “Treasurer,” I sub- 
mit the following: 

Filling twills and warp twills are 
different and have to be treated 
different. However, the best we can 
do is to make the goods with the 
face up. Filling twills with the face 
up is made with one harness up and 
the others down. All miss-draws 
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ahd threads out will show on the 
face of filling twills, therefore it is 
necessary to have the face up, so 
that the weaver can find the imper- 
fections. Unless the reed is drawn 
one or two threads per dent, it is 
part to show up reedy on a filling 
twill. Weaving the same goods one 
down and the balance up, will over- 
come the reedy appearance of the 
goods but imperfections such as 
threads out and wrong draws can- 
not be seen by the weaver because 
the back of the cloth will be up 


On warp twills everything works 
right the reverse. Shuttle marks 
show on the twill side of the cloth 
and for this reason most people run 
the face up, threads out shows on 
the back. One up and the balance 
down on warp twills throws the 
back up. One down and the balance 
up throws the face up. 


I am making 3-leaf twills of the 
4.00 kind, and what I say is from 
experience, as | have tested it out 
hoth ways. N. C. Man. 


Speeder Asks Why He Loses 
Production. 


Editor: 


Mr. Speeder, you are up against a 
very common error which can be 
easily explained, and vet this tech- 
nical matter of speed is not gener- 
ally well understood by many mill 
men. You will understand, if you 
study carefully, that when you in- 
creased the thickness of your belt- 
ing, you also as good as increased 
the diameter of your pulleys. But 
while you increased the diameter 
of the driving pulley, at the same 
time that you did the driven pulley, 
the driven pulley got the worst of 
the bargain, because it increased in 
size faster or more in proportion 
than the driving pulley. [ft is not 
generally realized that belts do not 
revolve on their driving edges or 
on their driving surfaces. In reality 
and in practice the belts revolve and 
drive on their centres. Therefore 
when you were driving your cylin- 
der pulleys with a single leather 
3-16 inches thick, your driven pul- 
leys were virtually 12 3-16 inches in 
diameter and your 40-inch pulleys 
were 40 3-16 inches in diameter. 
The shafting was revolving about 
300 RPM. + Now when you 
changed to the heavy double belting 
you increased the thickness to %- 
inch of aninch. As this belting also 
drives on its centres, the 12-inch 
pulley was increased to 12% inches 
dimaeter and the 40-inch became 
40% inches diameter. But please 
note that this added 33-16 of an inch 
to a 12 3-16 inches in diameter pul- 
ley as well as 3-16 inches to the size 
of the 40 3-16-inch pulley. This 
increased the size of the smaller 
pulley 1 54-100 per cent but it in- 
creased the size of the larger pulley 
only 46-100 of 1 per cent and your 
speed was reduced by just this dif- 
ference, viz., 1 54-100—46—1 08-100 
per cent—a little over 1 per cent. 
And 4 per cent of 1,000 R.P.M. of the 
cylinder equals 10 R.P.M. slower, 
and this made a difference of 100 
R.P.M. slower on your spindles. This 
difference explains why your pro- 
duction has dropped 1,000 pounds 
per week or 1 per cent + of your 
total production. “Power.” 
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Answer to “Young Spinner.” 


Editor. 

if you will allow me the space, I 
will be glad to explain to “Young 
Spinner’ how he can learn more 
about the interesting matter con- 
nected with the speed of the ring 
travelers, 

The speed depends upon the size 
of the ring, the size of the bobbin, 
and the speed of the spindle, also 
the twist which is being put into 
the yarn. So you see there are four 
important things to be considered. 
But on general principles, where 
vou have a two-ineh ring and a 
speed of 10,000 R.P.M. of the spin- 
dies, the ring traveler is moving at 
about a speed of one mile per min- 
ufe. But the speed is not always 
the same. The speed will vary all 
the time from the empty bobbin to 
the full bobbin. This is because the 
yarn being delivered by the front 
roll will wind around the empty 
hobbin faster than when the bobbin 
is larger and being filled. 

lf a two-inch ring is in use, the 
race course of the traveler around 
the ring will be equal to the dis- 
tance of 2«3.1416—6.2832 inches. If 


the spindle revolves 10,000 R.P™M. 
10,000 « 6.2832—62.832 inches. This 
divided by 12 inches equals 5,236 


feet, or nearly one mile per minute, 
Now we must deduct the number of 
times that the yarn winds around 
the bobbin, because for every time 
the yarn winds once around the 
bobbi, the ring traveler loses one 
R.P.M. or 6.2832 inches of movement. 
If the front foll is revolving 150 
R.P.M. and is one inch in diameter 
it will deliver 3.1416 150—471 24-100 
inches of yarn. Now if the empty 
bobbin is one inch in diameter it 
will take as many circles as 471 24- 
100+34416 and which equals i150 
times the yarn is wound around the 
bobbin in one minute, and this must 
be deducted from the speed of the 
ring traveler. 150 6.2832—942.48 feet 
which the traveler does not need to 
travel. 5,236—942—4,294 feet. But 
when the bobbin is full and it is 
practically two inches in diameter, 
the yarn will wind around only one- 
half as fast as when the bobbin is 
empty, or 942 48-100+2—471 24-100 
feet. 942 48-100+471 24-100—1,413 
72-100 feet. 1413+ —706 feet. 
feet and 
equals the average 
traveler per minute. 


which 
speed of the 


“Computer.” 


Answer to “Shug.” 


Editor: 

In reply to “Slug,” I want to say 
that you have asked a big question 
and you -have a big job on your 
hands. But you can get rid of the 
slugs by hard work and close atten- 
lion to business. 
articles have been published in the 
lextile papers on this subject and 
you should watch their columns to 
get this inside information. But I 
will try to help you out of your 
trouble. First, you must find out 
where they come from, and then 
work like a Trogan to get rid of the 
cause. There are upwards of fifty 
different causes for slugs, chief of 
which are as follows: 

1. From inside of the roving bob- 
bins. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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some very good. 


Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waste? 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
imperfe*t yarn? 

WO you realize the difference in production between runniny good 
yarn and pad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds: one thousand 
ounds is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
ions is a severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cunt beliar 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
tne Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
‘Spinner”—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask na to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
representative to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 

en you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
~utomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Warp Dressing 


We can offer 


Good 


Reasons 


why you should use 


H. P. C. Warp 
Dressing 


But, for the best rea- 
son—talk to any one 
of its MANY USERS 


The 
Hart Products Corp. 


44 East 23rd Street 
New York 


— 
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Cotton Growing in Russia 


The December issue of the Inter- 
national Cotton Bulletin contains an 
article by S. C. Condrasheff, senior 
scientist of the Russian Institute for 
Agricultural Improvement, in which 
are published the first detailed sta- 
tistics of Russian cotton production 
which have been collected for some 
time. The following table showing 
acreage, production and yield for 
the years 1913 to 1924 is based on 
figures in this article. 

Yield 
lbs. 
Bales per 


Acres 500 Lbs. acres 
1913 _...... 1,735,744 1,065,004 303.9 
1914 __. 4994534 1,214,332 3044 
2.042.781 1,445,240 353.7 
1916 __ 2.092.758 1,145,864 273.8 
1919". 373,437 77,642 103.9 
1920 315,301 55.830 88.7 
296,134 41.276 698 
1922 _. 4444074 45.862 131.7 
549,890 184.680 169.2 
4 437,500 


*No data from one province for 
1919. 

In pre-war days Russia was an 
important producer of cotton and 
while little of the staple entered in- 
ternational trade it supplied the 
Russian mills with a great part of 
the necessary raw material. During 
the best years of cotton growing in 
Russia (1914-1916) the total acreage 
amounted to over 2,000,000. 1915 
was the year of peak production 
when 1,445,240 bales were produced. 

The following year the crop was 
somewhat less due to unfortunate 
weather conditions although the 
acreage planted was slightly greater. 

Beginning in 1916 and 1917 one 
misfortune after another befell the 
Russian cotton growers. As the en- 
tire cotton crop is raised by irriga- 
tion a shortage of water in Central 
Asia in 1917 greatly curtailed pro- 
duction while the increased prices 
of other agricultural products tend- 
ed to restrict the acreage planted to 
cotton. The greatest blow to cotton 
production was, of course, the rev- 
olution in Russia. Transportation 
and industry were so disorganized 
that the spinning mills of Russia 
were completely cut off from their 
supplies of raw cotton in the Cen- 
tral Asian provinces. This left the 
growers with no market for their 
staple and both acreage and pro- 
duction declined steadily from 1917 
to 1922. 

The pre-war cotton crops of Rus- 
sia were remarkable for the high 
yield per acre obtained. In this re- 
spect Russia followed closely after 
Egypt and succeeded in raising 
nearly twice as much cotton per 
acre as the American farmer. Co- 
incident wiht the decline in acreage 
a decline in yield was experienced. 
From a pre-war yield of over 300 
pounds per acre the average drop- 
ped to less than 70 pounds in 1922. 
This falling off in productivity was 
due to a variety of causes, among 
others lack of fertilizer and.gener- 
ally careless method of culture due 
to the uncertainty of marketing the 
crop. 

In 1921 the Soviet Government 
recognized the importance of re- 
taining the cotton crop among Rus- 


sia’s resources and instituted the 
Head Cotton Committee with the 
object of promoting the industry in 
Central Asia. This committee did 
not begin to function until 1922 but 
through its efforts the cotton crop 
has been greatly increased in the 
past two years. The committee has 
devoted its attention to improving 
the methods of payment for cotton 
by eliminating much of the primi- 
tive barter procedure. It has also 
interested itself in modern methods 
of cultivating and improving the 
seed. 

As a result of improved world 
conditions and the efforts of the 
Head Cotton Committee the 1924 
cotton crop is more than twice as 
large as that of 1923. Although the 
1924 crop is less than one-third of 
the record crop of 1915 the condition 
of the Russian cotton growing in- 
dustry has improved immensely in 
the last few years. It is hoped thal 
the cotton committee will succeed 
in restoring the Russian industry to 
pre-war productivity and it has laid 
plans for a progressive increase in 
acreage and yield for the next three 
or four years. 


Exports in 1924 Increased 


Washington.—Despite the fact that 
with the close of June, 1924, total 
exports of cotton cloths were 36,- 
000,000 square yards less than for 
the first half of 1923, total exports 
for 1924 were approximately 13,500,- 
000 square yards greater than in 
1925, when exports were 464,520,000 
square yards valued at $79,357,000, 
as compared with 478,150,000 square 
vards valued at $78,704,000 in. 1924. 

Exports for the fiscal year ended 
with June, 1913, were 444,729,000 
square yards valued at $30,661,000. 
While the total quantity exported 
during 1923 and 1924 was slightly 
greater than in 1913, a comparison 
of the value of the cloths shows the 
trend of the increased price of this 
class of merchandise now prevailing 
throughout the world. 

A peculiar feature of the data 
submitted by the Textile Division, 
Department of Commerce, shows 
that while the quantity exported 
during 1924 was over 13,000,000 
square yards greater than during 
1923, the value of goods exported in 
19253 was over $1,000,000 greater 
than during 1924. 

Maintain Pre-War Trade. 

The 1924 figures represent an in- 
erease of 75 per cent in quantity 
over those for 1913, and indicate 
that American exporters have been 
able to maintain the pre-war -vol- 
ume of trade and also hold some 
of the trade which was diverted to 
them during the war. 

This is particularly true of Latin- 
America, where the United States’ 
sales of cotton cloth have increased 
from 158,246,000 yards in 1913 to 
341,510,000 square yards during 1924. 
The improvement in some of the 
individual markets is even more 
pronounced. Cuban purchases hav- 
ing risen from 22,000,000 yards in 
1913 to 81,000,000 in 1924, and Mexico 
bought 18,000,000 square yards in 
1924 against 2,648,000 in 1913. South 
America took 54,000,000 yards of 
American piece goods in 1913 and 
126,000,000 square yards in 1924, 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindies with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with. 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed. of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 38-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch ; 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 
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| 
Dobby Cords 
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| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 
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| DIAMOND FINISH 
AVELLER CLEANE! | 
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while exports to Central America 
increased from 34,000,000 to almost 
63,000 000. 

At least a part of these gains 
seem to have been made at the ex- 
pense of British goods, for the Brit- 
ish exports to Latin-America de- 
clined from 715,489,000 yards in 1913 
to 408,857,000 square yards in 1924. 

Orient Takes Business. 

The darker side of the picture, 
however, is the loss of business in 
near and far eastern marke!—Aden, 
Turkey, the Philippines, and China. 
American lines of gray goods have 
suffered severely from Japanese 
competition in Turkey and coun- 
tries for which Aden is the port of 
transhipment. Chinese gray goods 
are securing an important share of 
the Philippine trade, and Japanese 
prints and dyed goods have alsu 
invaded that market at the expense 
of American 


Indian Textile Production. 

The textile market in India re- 
mains dull with little demand for 
either cloth or yarn. Stocks of cot- 
ton goods in the Bombay mills have 
increased about 8 per ceht during 
the past month, Trade Commission- 
er Spofford, Bombay, reports to the 
Department of Commerce. There is 
general lack of: interest up country 
in the foreign piece goods with no 


SOUTHERN 


disposition to purchase, but dealers 
anticipate a 
near future. 


April to 


favorable 
During the six months, 
September, 


furn in the 


1924. 


Indian 


production of woven goods amount- 


ed 
2? 1,327,000 


pounds 
period of 1923, 


lics published 


to 961,765,000 yar 
pounds, a 


Intelligence 


H. 


dye and chemical 
awaken the interest of the 


Col. 


weighing 
during the 


ds 


weighing 


considerable 
increase over the output of 821,106,- 
000 yards 


191,969,000 
corresponding 


according to statis- 
Commercial 


by the 


Department 


of India. 


H. A. Metz Offers Prizes. 


A. Metz & Co., Inc.., 
the surest way ‘to perpetuate the 
importance and effectiveness of the 


Herman A. Metz, president of 


relieves that 


industries is to 


younger 


generation in these branches. 


denced by a 


recent 
of Prof. William H. 


That he employs practical meth- 
ods in this laudable purpose 
announcement 
Dooley, 


is 


prinei- 


pal of the Textile High School, New 
fhe winners of the 


York City, of 
prizes offered by Col. 
LO 
chemical and dye courses. 

Louis Zanelli and Solomon Kaplan 
awarded first 
respectively, 
both having completed the 


were 
prizes, 
ciency, 


students 


Metz annually 


this school in the 


four-year course. 


for 


and 
their profi- 
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VOTE ON CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Including February 10, 1925 


House Senate 
Ratified For Against For Against 
Arizona 35 3 19 0 
California _. . 69 9 36 3 
Partially Ratified 
* Arkansas 45 40 15 13 
New Mexico 40 8 (11 to 10 for Ref.) 
Wisconsin . | — — 19 10 
Rejected 
Connecticut — — 1 33 
Delaware 0 35 0 17 
Georgia 3 173 0 34 
Idaho 18 38 — — 
Indiana — — 16 32 
Kansas 20 101 9 30 
Louisiana 25 57 — 
Massachusetts Advisory Referendum 247,000 to 696,¢ 000 
**Montana 86 11 24 29 
Nevada 18 19 
North Carolina . 7 86 4 34 
North Dakota — — 17 32 
Onio 35 92 
Oklahoma 24 81 19 24 
South Carolina 0 124 0 44 
South Dakota 26 73 5 36 
Tennessee 23 63 7 24 
16 111 2 20 
Utah 43 2 18 
Washington -._.____. | 30 67 15 27 
Wyoming 8 17 
States Ratified 
States Partially Ratified 
Necessary to Complete Ratification 36 
States Rejected | 
Necessary to Defeat ~ 33 


*Arkansas Senate, by vote of 30 to 3, has withdrawn ratifica- 


tion. House will do likewise. 


**Montana Senate rejected after House had ratified. 
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Planting, Like Painting, 
- Increases Home Values 


Have you ever stopped to consider the possibilities for 


outside improvement that your place offers? It may bea 
fine house surrounded by a good lawn, but if nothing has 
been done to tie it to the ground, or “build it” into the 
landscape, you have neglected just as important a detail in 
home making as omitting curtains or pictures from the 
interior. Broad-leaved Evergreens or flowering shrubs 
properly placed at the foundation and doorstep will give 
the much desired finish to the home’s outside. 


Brilliant Colors in Summer and Winter 


There is a wonderful wealth of material to draw from 
in making these foundation and doorstep groups. There 
are cone-bearing and broad-leaved evergreens; there are 
many flowering shrubs with lovely colors all summer; there 
are shrubs which are very attractive in winter because of 
the brightly colored berries or brilliant twigs. 


Such an improvement is neither difficult nor costly, and 
the investment pays wonderful returns should you wish to 
sell the place after we improve it. A well planted home, 
like one that is well painted, brings more than a neglected 
one. 


Howard-Hickory Planting Service 


You and the wife may have been considering planting the 
home grounds, but have hesitated because you were not 
quite sure how it should be done. Ask us to send a repre- 
sentative; he will tell you what to use, where to place it, 
and will tell you what it will cost. You will be surprised 
at the very reasonable price he will give you. Having 
agreed to have him make the planting, we will send men 
and materials just as soon as possible. These men will set 
the trees and shrubs under the direction of our represen- 
tative. We guarantee work done by our men; plants dying 
within a year will be replaced free at the nursery. Plant 
this spring. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Hickory, N. C. 
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The Result of New Equip- 
ment 


CONSIDERABLE comment has been 

caused by the 1924 profits shown 
by three mills located not far from 
Charlotte. 

While very few mills were able to 
present to their stockholders state- 
ments showing that they more than 
broke even, these three mills made 
net profits that would be considered 
very good in normal years. 

It is significant to us that each of 
these mills were built in 1920 or 
1921 and therefore were equipped 
with modern machinery. 

When these mills were built many 
of the pessimists were shaking their 
heads and saying that no mill built 
at the prices of that period could 
become a paying investment. 

We happen to know that one mill 
man, who made just such a remark, 
lost $7 per spindle last year upon an 
old mill located within twenty miles 
of the three mills. | 

There may have been and prob- 
ably were other factors in the suc- 
cess of the three mills but it 1s 
nevertheless a fact that their high 
production with resultant low cost 
of production and the superior 
quality of their yarns had a greal 
deal to do with the profits that they 
made. 


The South should realize that 
there have been improvements in 
textile machinery and that new and 
modern equipment can produce 
more and better goods at a lower 
cost of production than old equip- 
ment. 

They should realize that it is ex- 
pensive to operate old equipment 
and that in these’ days, of severe 
competition, the mill that is the bes! 
equipped is the one that is going to 
come out ahead. 

It is not necessary to reptace all 
of the equipment of any mill but in 
the average mill there are depart- 
ments that need to be brought up to 
date. 

We especally suggest . improved 


opening machinery, additional cards 
and the replacement of old spinning 
frames. There are other places 
where improvements can be made 
but we call especial attention to the 
results of improvements in these 
departments. 

The need of improved opening 
machinery so that the cotton may 
be properly cleaned and go to the 
cards in an open and fluffy condition 
is now too well known to require 
much comment. The new opening 
machinery in many mills is enabling 
them to use a lower grade of cotton 
at a considerable saving in cost and 
yet get the same quality of goods 
that they formerly obtained from 
more expensive cotton. 

Twenty years ago many mills 
carded 200 pounds or more per card 
per day but experience has shown 
that heavy carding damaged the 
cotton and produced much waste in 
the later processes. 

The modern practice is to card 60 
to 120 pounds per card per day, 
according to the numbers of yarn 
heing spun, and it has been found 
that light carding not only reduces 
waste but greatly increases the pro- 
duction in the spinning and weaving 
rooms. 

The labor cost of operating addi- 
tional cards is very small and yet 
the better running work as the re- 
sult of light carding often greatly 
decreases the production costs in 
later departments. 

There are many mill managers 
who little realize the expense of 
operating old spinning frames. If 
they could realize that the same 
number of new spinning frames 
could be operated by the same or a 
less number of operators and yet by 
producing a much greater number 
of pounds, materially cut down the 
cost per pound, there would be 
many old frames scrapped. 

The trouble is that many man- 
agers do not realize how far below 
modern standard production their 
spinning frames are producing. 

While many mill men would ques- 


tion this statement, we believe it is 


a fact that a majority of mills run- 
ning on 20s are not averaging two 
pounds per spindle per week where- 
as mills with modern tape driven 
wide guage frames are getting 2.40 
or more pounds per spindle and pay 
a less price per side for spinners 
because of better running work. 

The South must keep abreast of 
the times by continually installing 
modern machinery and should not 
continue to pay the costs of produc- 
tion required by the low production 
of old type machinery. 

We know of one mill that is al- 
right in every department except its 
spinning but because it clings to its 
old spinning frames the production 
each week is several thousand 
pounds less than it should be. Every 
pound of yarn produced carries the 
added expense of a higher labor 
cost than is necessary. 

In periods of low prices and no 
profits it is just as important to 
reduee the cost of production as in 
periods of prosperity. 

The three new mills that made 
such good profits last year strongly 
suggest the need of better equip- 
ment in some of the mills that did 
not do so well. 


‘How Many Days in a Week 


GOVERNOR BLAINE of Wisconsin, 

had heen making some unjust 
criticisms of North Carolina child 
labor laws and a personal letter 
from us suggesting that he pay a 
little attention to the defects in his 
own law, raised his ire. 

In his reply he compares the laws 
of Wisconsin and North Carolina 
and among his comparisons we find 
the following: 

“Limit on number of days per 
week child under 16 may be em- 
ployed in Wisconsin, 6; in North 
Carolina, no limit.” 

What is puzzling us is how many 
days there are in a week in Wiscon- 


Governor Blaine reminds us of a 
member of the North Carolina Leg- 
islature who a few years ago argued 
in all seriousness that the cotton 
mils in his town ran 13 hours on 
the day run and 12 hours at night. 


Where Details Counted 


NE of our earliest moves in the 

Child Labor Amendment fight 
was to start a ecard index of those 
in each State who were actively op- 
posed to the amendment and then 
keep each of them well informed 
through circular letters and clip 
sheets, 

The advantage of such details is 
shown in the following letter from a 
worker in a State that has just de- 
feated the amendment: 

“I want to say to Mr. Clark 
that his little summing up which 

I received in the mail yesterday 

morning was a mighty big thing 

for us. I immediately made a 

call upon the Governor and if 

was so early that I had a free 
field and I showed him where it 
would be folly for us to refer 
the thing to the people because 

——-would then not have the 

honor of rejecting the tning. So 

he called his private secretary 
and sent the litite note and my 
remarks to his floor leader with 
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his own personal indorsement 
thereon. So we had the pleasure 
of hearing the Senate get in this 
little lick of ours very neatly to 
the Senate. It made a mighty 
good effect and then there was 
a general understanding that the 
Governor wanted the measure 
killed. It gave him an oppor- 
tunity to do some private work 
among his followers so it was a 
very good thing indeed.” 


The Distribution of Truth 


HE Capital Journal, of Pierre, 8. 

D., had the following to say rel- 

ative to the defeat of the Child 
Labor Amendment: 


“The campaign of propaganda 
against this measure with which 
the country has been flooded 
since last fall proved too strong, 
and when the measure came to 
a vote the House followed in the 
footsteps of the Senate and de- 
feated the resolution by a vote 
of 69 to 23.” 


They may call it propaganda but 
we call it the “dissemination of 
truth.” 

The advocates of the amendment 
distributed just as much propaganda 
as we did but the public realized 
the truth and sincerity of our state- 
ments. 


Charlotte Labor Herald in 
Receiver’s Hands 


HE Charlotte Labor Herald, 

breeder of hatred and bitterness, 
has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver for the third time in its 
history and Jas: F. Barrett has se- 
cured employment upon a Wash- 
ington paper. 

There are many notes due to 
banks but the banks are not worry- 
ing because on the back of the notes 
are the names of men who never 
carried a union card. 

The publication of a list of the 
endorsers would cause much spec- 
ulation relative to the reasons for 
endorsing. 


General Increase in Cotton 
Exports 


HERE seems to be an impression 
that the increased exports of 
cotton are due solely to an improve- 
ment in demand in England but the 
following are Secretary Hester’s ex- 
port figures: 
(000 omitted) 


To Great Britain... 1,960 1,393 557 
To France 662 534 128 
To Continent 1,532 735 
To Mexico 17 12 
To Japan and China 6380 433 197 

Total exports 5,529 3,899 1,630 


From these figures it will be seen 
that the foreign demand for Ameri- 
‘an cotton is very well distributed 
over the world and would seem to 
indicate a revival of the cotton man- 
ufacturing business of the world. 

The normal demand for American 
cotton as indicated by the average 
consumption during the three years 
prior to the war is 14,700,000 bales 
and some day the normal demand 
will again be felt. 
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Personal News 


J. H. Gibson has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Hartwell Mills 
No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 


J. A. White has been promoted to 
designer at the Erlanger Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C. 


B. Mickle has resigned as over- 
seer weaving at the Wennonah Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 


from overseer carding to general 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Amazon Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 


J. D. Mays has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


H. T. Varner has become overseer 
spinning at the Pomona Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


W. W. Lyles has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


Otto Cox. of Greenwood, 8S. C., has 
become second hand in carding at 
the Pomona Mills. Greensboro, N. C. 


J. A. Norris has resigned as over- 


seer of No. 4 spinning at the Pelber 
Manufacturing Company, Pelzer, 3. 


J. N. Capps, of the Capps Mills, 
Toccoa, Ga., has become overseer of 
spinning at the Hartwell Mills No. 2, 
Toccoa, Ga. 


C. M. Phillips has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
the Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. UC. 

J. A. Simpson has been promoted 


S. C. Boss has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer spooling, winding, 
twisting and warping at the Amazon 
Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 


E. H. Mullis has become overseer 
spooling, winding, twisting and 
warping at night at the Amazon 
Mills, Thomasville, N. UC. 


H. C. Callahan has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Vass Cotton 
Mills, Vass, N. C., where he has been 
employed for 14 years. 


E. M. Dees, formerly of Pineville, 
N. C., has become overseer of card- 
ing. No. 1 at the Baldwin Mills, Ches- 
ter, S. C. 


W. C. Jenkins has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in finishing and cloth 
room at the Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


F. L. Holliday is now second hand 
in finishing and the cloth room at 
night at the Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


J. W.° Brown has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Clover 
Cotton Mills, Clover, 8. C., and ac- 
cepted a similar position at the 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, 5. C. 


J. M. Wofford has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Wennonah 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Inverness 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


R. B. Hunt is now overseer card- 
ing and spinning at the Lullwater 
Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


R. T. LeGrange, superintendent of 
the Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. 
C.. has been elected treasurer and 
manager and will continue to act as 
superintendent. 


W. C. Bowden, of the Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., 
has been appointed night superin- 
fendent of the Twine Millis. 
Waco, Texas. 


R. C. Simpson, formerly with the 
Brookford Mills, Brookford, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 


seer weaving No. 2 at the Lancaster 


Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8S. C. 


J. R. Revels has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spooling at the Edna 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


H. CG. Turner, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Lullwater Manufac- 
turing Company, Greenville, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer No. 4 spinning at the Pelzer 
Manufacturing Company, Pelzer, §. 
C. 


Mill Girl a Cartoonist. 


Miss Mildred Walker, 16-year-old 
employee of the Ranlo Manufactur- 
ing Company, is gaining quite a rep- 
utation as a cartoonist. Specimens 
of her work recently placed on ex- 
hibition have attracted a great deal 
of attention. 


The New Mayor of Jefferson. 


W. H. Epps, superintendent of the 
Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, has been elect- 
ed mayor of Jefferson. As the mayor 
has to try all those who offend 
against the law, it is said that many 
of the colored brethren and sisters 
as well as bootleggers and speed- 
sters are transferring their activi- 
lies to fields outside the jurisdiction 
of “Judge” Epps. 


Begging Congress To Go Easy. 


The California Legislature, under 


pressure from an enormous lobby 
composed largely of women, passed 
the Child Labor Amendment and 
then after giving the unlimited 
power to Congress a large number 
of them signed the following pitiful 
plea: 

“While we, the undersigned, voted 
in favor of the ‘Child Labor Amend- 
ment, believing that there were 
very good reasons why it should be 
adopted, we wish to ask the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to memorialize 
Congress never to exercise the au- 
thority that is given them by the 
proposed amendment as to the pro- 
hibiting of labor of persons under 
the age of 18 years, in wholesome 
agriculture pursuits.” 

The weak kneed signers of this 
declaration deserve anything that 
may be put upon them by Congress. 


BLEACHERS 


Send to your Selling Agent 
Samples of 


Sol—Ozone bleached goods-— 


cottons, woolens, silks. 


He will be pleased to see 
goods improved, as to 


Strength and Durability, 
Stability of color, 


Softness and Elasticity, 


free from smell and chemicals 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


For | 
Plushes | 
and Velvets | 


**It gives an oily sheen’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 | 
17 Battery Place, New York | 


PHILADELPHIA 
WORKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH,N. J. 


BOSTON 


| 
| “RRETON”’ 
SER 
iM SE, 
MINEROL =) 
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Huntsville, Ala.— The Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company is having 
a new Parks-Cramer humidifying 
system installed in its plant here. 

Huntsville, Ala. — The Margaret 
Cotton Mills, which have been idle 
for some time, have resumed full 
Lime operation. 

Erwin, Tenn.—A cotton mill will 
probably be erected here, according 
to General Manager Phettplace, of 
the Clinchfield Railway. 

Opelika, Ala.—It is reported that 
Fk. P. Sheldon & Sons, Providence, 
R. LL, will be engineers for the new 
plant of the Peperell Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass., which will 
be built here. 

Columbus, Ga.—The Perkins Hos- 
iery Mills have awarded contract to 
the Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., for the installation of 
a new humidifying system. 

Dalton, Ga.—Sale of the Elk Coft- 
ton Mills to the Dalton Cotton Mills, 
as reported last week, has been con- 
firmed by the stockholders. The 
stock of the mill will be transferred 
on a basis of 312. It is understood 
that the Dalton Mills will enlarge 
the Elk plant. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The addition to 
the Ashe Hosiery Mills will be brick, 
one building 65x50 feet, two.stories, 
a second building 73x40 feet to be 
equipped as a dyehouse. Will in- 
stall ribbers, knitters and loopers. 
Buildings will cost $20,000, equip- 
ment $25,000. J. J. Ashe is president 
of the company, which manufac- 
tures infants’ hosiery. 


Asheville, N. C.—Plans and details 
for the complete development of 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., indus- 
trial village development one and 
one-half miles from Biltmore, are 
heing completed in the office of KE. 
S. Draper, landscape architect and 
engineer, Charlotte, N. C. Plans 
show the eventual developmen! of 
the property to include provision 
for store center, civic center, 
churches, school, playgrounds, etc. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The annual meet-— 


ings of the Modena and Ranlo Mills 
were held Tuesday. The old officers 
and directors were re-elected and 
T. L. Graig was added to the direc- 
torate of both mills. The Modena 
officers are John C. Rankin, presi- 
dent, W. T. Love, treasurer, 8S. A. 
Robinson, assistant treasurer and J. 
B. Reeves, vice-president and secre- 
tary. The Ranlo officers are John 
C. Rankin, president, W. J. Love, 
treasurer and J. B. Reeves, secre- 
tary. The meeting of the Priscilla 
Yarn mills was held Wednesday. 
The following officers were elected: 
W. T. Love, president, C. D. Gray, 
vice-president, S. A. Robinson, treas- 
urer and J. B. Reeves, secretary and 
assistant treasurer. These four 
with R. M. Aycock constitute the 
board of directors. 


Waco, Tex.—Al the annual stock- 
holders meeting of the Waco Twine 
Mills the following officers were 
elected: G. H. Penland, president; 
Tom Bush, vice-president: T. S&S. 
Corriher, secretary and treasurer: 
W. F. Smith, superintendent. 

The mill is running day and night 
making a high grade wrapping and 
sewing twine. It has 3,536 ring 
spindles. 


Piedmont, Ala. — The Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company has com- 
pleted arrangements for increasing 
the capacity of their local plant by 
one-third. They have purchased 28 
acres of land and will erect 50 
homes. They will install 65 addi- 
tional cards, 26 combers, 3 sliver lap 
machines, ribbon lap machines, 30 
deliveries of drawing, 2 slubbers, 24 


twisters. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON ,.MASS. 


ifr TRADE MARK 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


— 


\ ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A. 


— 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after rourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in y 
an important feature of this 
spool 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
eneee weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Kstates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Arehitecte 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landseape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Pianting. 

] ns 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


WS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Shelby, N. C.—The Shelby Cotton 
Mills are rapidly completing their 
new addition and expect to have the 
looms in operation within the next 
three months. 

At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders, R. T. LeGrange, who 
has been superintendent for the 
past eleven years, was elected treas- 
urer and manager to succeed J. C. 
Smith, who died last fall. Mr. Le- 
Grange will continue to act as su- 
perintendent. 


Durham, N. C.—The Louise Knit- 
ting Mill is building a new plant to 
handle its finishing department and 
part of its knitting machinery. The 
company also has a mill at Jones- 
boro, N. C., and will move the fin- 
ishing equipment from that point to 
the new mill here as soon as it is 
completed. Part of the knitting 
equipment will also be moved. It 
is planned to eventually move all 
machinery here and close the Jones- 
boro plant. 


Dallas, Tex.—A new towel mill 
and a finishing plant will be erected 
at sites to be chosen by the execu- 
tive committee of the directorate of 
the C. R. Miller Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Conclusion of the negotia- 
tions followed meetings of the 
boards and stockholders of the va- 
rious interested companies, with a 
meeting of the directors of the C. R. 
Miller Manufacturing Company held 
at Waco Thursday authorizing in- 
crease of the capital stock of the 
corporation from $3,250,000 to $6,- 
000,000, thus making of the new or- 
ganization one of the largest indus- 
trial concerns in the Southwest. 

A contemplated new plant, to cost 
$1,000,000, may be located at Dallas, 
at McKinney or in Waco, where the 
C. R. Miller Company's original mill 
is operated. It probably will be 
utilized for the manufacture of 
Turkish toweling. The four mills 
will consume about 165 bales of 
cotton daily. General offices of the 
company will be in Dallas. 


The C. R. Miller Manufacturing 
Company was established in 1902 as 
an overall manufacturing concern. 
Its capital at that time was but 
$3,500. Since that time the company 
has increased its net worth, accord- 
ing to a statement as of December 
31, to about 588 times the original 
invested capital, while in the 22 
years dividends have aggregated 
$1,381,250. The Waco cotton mill 
was established in 1920 and has 
since operated on a full-time basis, 
with its product oversold far into 
1925, a fact which necessitated the 
great program of expansion to be 
realized in the acquisition of the 
McKinney and Dallas mills and the 
building of the first Turkish towel- 
ing mill west of the Mississippi 
river. 

Officers of the company are C. R. 
Miller, of Dallas, president: W. C. 
Stripling, of Fort Worth, vice-pres- 
ident; Hugh Clarke, of Waco, vice- 
president, and F. E. McCurdy, of 
Waco, secretary and treasurer. 
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Stanley, N. C-—The Lola Manufac- 
turing Company began construction 
this week of a new plant to be 
equipped with beam dyeing machin- 
ery. The building will be located 
next to the No. 1 Mill. 


Athens, Ala.—The Wellman Cotton 
Mills have been leased by Shelby S. 
Fletcher, of Huntsville, Ala., and E. 
L. Camp, of New York. The mill 
will be put into operation at an 
early date, with Mr. Fletcher as 
manager. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Brighton 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., which has been 
seeking a Southern site for some 
time, has not definitely determined 
the location. It is understood thal 
negotiations with business men of 
Elberton, Ga., failed to go through 
and the mill will not be located 
there. 

The Brighton Mills manufacture 
tire fabrics. They have 20,000 spin- 
dies which the company proposes 
to move South and install an addi- 
tional 10,000. The yarns will be 
shipped to Passaic for weaving. 

Tallapoosa, Ga.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Talla- 
poosa Mills was held at the office 
of the company here Tuesday. The 
following were elected as board of 


directors for thé ensuing year: 
Arthur T. Bradlee, W. C. Ballard 
andG. H. Waterman, of Boston, 


Mass.; Edwin Hadley, of Charlotte, 
N. C.; L. S. Hopkins, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
A. V. Home, A. L. Jackson, C. E. 
Pearce and R. L. McMahan, of Tal- 
lapoosa. 

The following were elected as 
officers of the company for the 
year: A. V. Home, president; R. L. 
McMahan, secretary and. treasurer, 
and C. E. Pearce, agent. 


Foremen at Trion Company Dine. 


The foremen of the Trion Com- 
pany Mill, Trion, Ga., gave an elab- 
orate banquet at the Trion Y. M. C. 
A. Saturday night, January 31, 


For Sale 
8 Frames Fales & Jenks Spinning. 
i Foster Winder. 
15,000 Spinning Bobbins. 
Calhoun Yarn Mills 
Calhoun, Ga. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 
Box 1212 Richmond, Va. 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Rounded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


Baltimore 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Boston 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 


RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


National Ring Traveler Co>_ 


LA STAN DARK : 


Seydel- Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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which was enjoyed by representa- 
tives from all departments of the 
mill, office and store. Superintend- 
ent CG. P. Thompson acted as toast- 
master, punctuating pertinent re- 
marks concerning mill work with 
keen wilt. 

Rev. J. G. Black, of the First Bap- 
tist echureh, delivered a masterful 
address on “Finding a Way,” which 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Rev. Lester Rumble, of the First 
Methodist church, made an interest- 
ing talk on “Co-operation Among 
Men,” bringing out helpful points in 
his inimitable style. 

C. E. Bell, secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A.. made a very impressive talk 
on “Welfare,” which was likewise 
interesting and enjoyable. 

C. B. Caperton, assistant treasurer, 


addressed the gathering on “Effi- 
ciency, covering the subject from 
every angle. This speech will cer- 


faintly be productive of the desired 
results. 

All of the men present evinced 
great appreciation for the talks de- 
livered, and manifested a keen de- 
sire to co-ordinate with the officials 
in every manner possible to make 
the Trion Mill a leader among mills. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Opens 
Southern Office. 


The Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.. one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of transmission 
equipment in the- country, has 
opened Southern offices at Char- 
lotte. This office, which is at 1108 
Johnston building, is in charge of 
J. M. Haneock. Mr. Hancock has 
been connected with the company 
for many years and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the business. 

Southern mills are large users of 
Hyatt roller bearings and the grow- 
ing use of Hyatt equipment in this 
field lead to the establishment of 
the Southern office. It will serve 
all Southern territory east of the 
Mississippi. 


WE BUY FOR SPOT CASH 


Surplus and Odd Lots of 
Chemicals 


Oils, Dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
gums, glues, waxes, and any item of a 
chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CORP. 
303 Pear! Street. New York, N. Y. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


into the room from outside 


the different requirements of the work. 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 
Our SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One Pipe—No Pressure Pipe 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 

Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be eoplied 

to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF MODERN 

EQUIPMENTS 


Are all 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte. N. C. 


TEXTILE MILL 
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quality reeds. 


per inch. 


REEDS 


Although our new Southern Plant has been in operation only four months, we have been 
compelled to operate both day and night to take care of orders from Southern mills for our high 


Over 80 per cent of this day and night production has been on high counts, 48 to 67 dents 


This alone will tell you there is here a reed plant at your very doors ready to give you the 
highest quality reed service to be had, excepting none. 
In the personnel of our Staff are Expert Textile men with years of experience in mill problems. 
This expert service is at your command merely for the asking. 


SS PF RET, HED DLE MANUFACTURING CO. Nickel-Plated 
GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
SOUTHERN PLANT Greenville, S. C. 
HAMPTON SMITH Southern Manager 


Dam at Rhodhiss Almost 
Completed 


Lenoir, N. C—Ten more days 
working weather and the flow of 
the Catawba river will be shut off 


al Rhodhiss as the last gap in the 
dam of the Western North Carolina 
Power Company's new project is 
closed up. A few more days with 
tive steam shovels will complete the 
excavation for the tail race. When 
this is done the 40-foot gap left in 
the dam for the flow of the stream 
will be closed up. Material for fill- 
ing this gap’is already at hand and 
by the last of the month the entire 
project will be completed, with the 
exception of the installation of some 


of the machinery, according to Mr. 
Perkins, of the firm of Dennis- 
Rhinehart Construction Company, 
contractors. 

Installation of the three 1,500 
horsepower units is still under way. 
Unit No. 1 is just about completed 
and ready for the water to be 
turned through its big turbine. The 
second unit is nearing completion 
and probably will be ready by the 
time water in the dam raises to the 
intake. It will be several weeks 
before the third unit is completed. 
The closing up of the dam will not 
be held up to await the completion 
of all of these three units, however. 
When the water level reaches a 
height where it will operate one of 
the units it will be turned through 


this turbine and the gates leading 
to the turbines of the other units 
will be kept closed until they are 
completed. 

The three power units which will 
develop a total of 45,000 horsepower 
are being installed by the Westing- 
house Electric Company. This com- 
pany has had a big crew of trained 
men here for a number of months 
putting this machinery in. 

That the project is nearing com- 


pletion may be easily noticed by 
anyone who has visited the plant 
during the past few months. Until 


a few days ago day and night crews 
were kept busy on the two quaries 
located a half a mile above the dam. 
Other crews were working on sand 
piles located within the pond area. 


time when it will be covered with 
Work on these has been abandoned 
now and all equipment moved out. 
All the railroad tracks and spurs in 
this pond area have been taken up 


and moved below the dam where 
they have been stored along the 
Carolina & Northwestern Railroad 
tracks. Prior to moving the tracks 
and equippment out of the pond 
area sfone was hauled from the 
quarries and sand from the river 


bed sufficient to complete the last 


gap in the dam was hauled to 
point 


the dam. 


Now 
out 


area. 
moved 


everything 
and the 


pond 
heen 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


| Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 


Incorporated 1914 


19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catahteg Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 


near the mixing plant below 
A few days ago a hundred 
or more men were working in the 

has 
place 
cleaned up and made ready for the 


| 
| 
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water, which will be within the 


next few weeks. 


Reports have been current for 
several weeks that another big 
power plant is to be built a few 


miles below Rhodhiss by the West- 
ern Carolina Power Company, or the 
Southern Power Company, and that 
Dennis-Rinehart Construction Com- 
pany is to move their equipment 
from here to the new location and 
begin work immediately on the new 
plant. When asked about this Mr. 
Perkins, member of the contracting 
firm, who has been in charge of the 
work on the Rhodhiss project, said 
that his company did not have any 
contract for a new plant. He said 
that he had heard of the reports, 
but knew nothing of the plans of 
either of the power companies 

It ts believed here that this pro- 
posed plant will be built in a very 
short time. The fact that the state 
highway commission in relocating 
Lenoir and 
Hickory has changed the route of 
the road 


the highway between 


miles where if 


crosses the Catawba river in order 


several 


lo place it above water level of such 
a project adds belief to the reports. 
In making this change the highway 
commission abandons a 
bridge built in 1917 at a 
about $100,000. It is also understood 
here that the Southern Power Com- 
pany is to bear the cost of the new 
bridge which is to be located several] 
miles above the present bridge. 


concrete 


cost of 


* 
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Knitters Cutting Shipping 
Costs 


Continued from Page 18 
retailer prefers to have his stock 
come in boxes that are easy to han- 
die, take up less room, and do not 
necessitate the opening of unneeded 
merchandise. And for the mill sell- 
ing to jobbers, the great saving in 
container costs resulting from the 
use of fibre boxes, the gain of 25 to 
00 per cent in storage space, the 
saving of 30 per cent in freight 
costs, and the saving of 75 to 85 per 
cent of repack costs by shipping. in 
reduced units is well worthy the 
consideration of every member of 
our industry. Letter of Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers. 


What World’s Cotton Goods 
Markets Are Doing 

{ 

foreign trade 


Germany s balance 


in textiles showed some improve- 
ment during the third quarter of 
i924.- The imports of cotton re- 


mained about the same as in earlier 
months, but imports of cotton yarn 
ond fabrics declined noticeably, 
while the export of cotton fabrics 
increased. The attention of German 
textile circles is held at the moment 
by the commercial treaty negotia- 
tions now under way with France. 
The textile provisions of the pros- 
pective treaty are apparently among 
the causes of continued difficulty to 
the negotiators and anxiety to Ger- 
man textile manufacturers. This 
situation arises from. the proposal 


of the French to continue for a 
further period 
fingent shipments of textile goods, 
supposedly the products of the Al- 
satian mills. 

It has been the contention of the 
Germans for the past five vears, 
well supported by statistical evi- 
dence, that the contingents imposed 
upon them by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles exceed by a great amount 
the productive capacity of the spin- 
ning and weaving mills of Alsace- 
Lorraine. These mills, having been 
a part of the German industry be- 
fore the war, the local textile asso- 
clations knew, in a very detailed 
way, the productive capacity of 
each of them. But it is not the 
amount of the contingent, so much 
as the principle, to which the Ger- 
mans object. The industry of Ger 
many proper has been embarrassed 
for over a year by the sale of Alsa 


lian goods at prices cheaper than 
German goods because of the de- 
c'ining franc value. Hence, the 


prospect of an indefinite prolonga- 
tion of this situation after January 
10, 1925, when Germany regained its 
freedom of action in tariff matters. 
is highly unpleasant. 

The French viewpoint is that a 
continuation of free textile imports 
from Alsatian mills is justified by 
the fact that during the period of 
German inflation, these mills were 
unable to sell to the full extent of 
the contingents allowed them by the 
treaty, and hence, should be per- 
mitted to do so now as a compensa- 
lion. It is said that England looks 
with considerab'e disfavor on the 
continuation of free import contin- 


the duty .free con- 
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gents from Alsatian mills, inasmuch 
as they interfere seriously with the 
normal eourse of German-English 
textile trade.—Commercial Attache 
Favette W. Allport, Berlin 

Norway. 

The first half of 1924 was a very 
unfavorable period for the Norwe- 
gian textile industry, owing to ‘the 
long labor conflict, and the high raw 
matenmal prices which, according to 
statements, hardly left a margin of 
profit. Owing to-the depression in 
the cotton goods market large quan- 
tities of cotton goods were thrown 
on the Norwegian market at “dump- 
ing prices, thus adding to the dif- 
ficulties of the domestic manufac- 
turers. Better conditions, however, 
obtained during the last six months 
of the year. Although the lower 
raw cotton prices were almost bal- 
anced by wage increases in the in- 
dustry, the situation improved 
greatly owme to increased demand 
for cotton goods. At. the present 
lime the industry employs about 
12,000 hands, and the annual pro- 
duction is estimated at a value of 
150,000,000 crowns, or about 50 per 
cent of the domestic demand. 
Adoiph E. Fenselau, Office of Gom- 
mercial Attache, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Turkey. 

During November, some sales of 
American grey sheetings from old 
stocks are reported lo have been 
made to the Turwish Government 
for the army. The government also 
bought considerable quantities of 
Japanese brands. Consul General 
G. Bie Ravndal, Constantinople, De- 
cember 20. 


J. S. Roberts, President 
QUALITY 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


The New Home of “Columbus Tape” 


C. M. Young, Treasurer 


A Modern Tape Mill. 


SPINNING TAPE 


GEORGIA WEBBING AND TAPE COMPANY, 


The First Built m the South. 


SPOOLER TAPE 


Sold by Supply Houses and Direct 


TWISTER TAPE 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


7 
i 
& TAPE CO.=3 
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Practical Discussions 
(Continued from Page 23 


2. From inside of the 


boxes. 


roving 


3. From over-filled top clearers. 
Krom dirty top rolls. 
From dirty bottom rolls. 
6. From dirty under clearers. 
From brushing down 

8. From cleaning thread 
with the hand pushed brush. 


hoa rds 


9. From cleaning roller beams by 
blowing through a bobbin. 

10. From blowing down creels. 

From bad piecings (bunchy). 

12. Hard twisted roving 

13. Twisting roving too hard when 
piecing ends. 

14. Lack of oil on top roll 

15. Flying broken ends. 

16. Wind blowing through 
dow. 

17. Not picking black and colored 
waste off of the roving. 

18. Dirty roving cans. 

19. Dirty ring rails on 
frames, 

20. Dirty flyers on roving 

21. Dirty top roll weights. 

22. Making too much flyings when 
sweeping. 

23. Dirty separators. 

24. Dirty spindle bands. 
dirt flying 


a win- 


spinning 


frames. 


TLoosened 


belts. 

Loosened 
pulleys. 

27. Loosened dirt dropping from 
ceiling and over-pinnings. 

"28. Waste released from ec 
of attendants. 


off from 


dirt flying off from 


lo'hing 
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29. Bad pilecings af drawing 
frames and combers. 
30. Help running up and down 


the alleys. 

‘1. Dirty roller beams. 

32. Starting idle machines without 
first brushing off dirt. 

33. Using rovings of long standing 
without cleaning off dirt. 

34.—Dirt flying off spinning frame 
cylinders. 


Enough said! The remedy is 
plainity m sight! Roll up your 


sleeves and play ball—-pitch info the 
job and work! Enlist everybody and 
interest them to help you win out. 
Many mills have cleaned out this 
pest and you tan do it, too.. If I 
have been of service, you are wel- 
come to my advice. “Rover.” 


Answer to Young Overseer. 


Editor: 


In answer to “Young Overseer” in 


the January 22 issue of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, concerning the 


without 
allow me to 
the following explanation: 
Twist in yarn depends upon the 
front roll speed, spindle speed, and 
the diameter of the bobhin. When 
the twist gear is changed, the speed 
of the front roll alone is changed, 
an increase in speed cutting down 
the twist per inch in inverse ratio, 
and a decrease in speed producing 
the opposite effect. Using the same 
twist gear, but changing the cylin- 
der and jack or “combination” gears 
will give the same result. In that 


changing of twist in yarn 
changing the twist gear. 
tender 
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case 
used: 
First twist per inch x cyl. 

use xX new 


the following dyeing. It is desirable to have these 
provided with double perforated 
false bottoms, in order to facilitate 


uniform heating and easy handling. 


rule may be 


gear in 
jack gear + 


Jack gear in use x new cyl. gear It is also advisable to provide under 
equals new twist per inch. the false bottoms a double set of 

The diameter of the bobbin, both heating coils, one as an open steam 
full and empty, controls the twist pipe by means of which the liquid 


can be quickly heated or brought to 
the boil, and the other as a closed 
steam pipe, which is used during 
the dyeing to maintain the temper- 
ature by indirect steam and not to 
prolong the process by dilution with 


to a slight extent. The smaller the 
bobbin, the greater the number of 
revolutions are required to wind a 
given length of yarn. More revo- 
lutions of the bobbin are necessary 
for winding, consequently. resulting 


in less twist. On the other hand, a condensed water. During the dyeing 
large bobbin winds its yarn with the stockings are kept in motion by 
fewer revolutions, and more turns means of sticks. In isolated cases 
go into twist. The difference in copper or iron vessels are used, the 
twist in yarn spun on an empty latter especially for such colors as 


immedial black C. A writer in the 
Colour Trade Journal says lately, 
however, stockings have been dyed 
in mechanical dyeing machines, in 
which they are laid as flat as possi- 
ble in order to avoid damage. For 


bobbin and that spun on a full bob- 
bin, while searcely discernable, can 
nevertheless be calculated. 

Tension of tapes.or bands will 
have its effect in the amount of 
twist, slack bands giving less twist 


and tight bands producing more the dyeing it is important that the 
twist. packing should be as firm and uni- 

A larger front roll will give less form as possible so that during the 
twist, as will a larger whirl. In the dyeing no channels can be formed 


through which the dye liquor can 
flow more easily than through the 


band drives, a band of 
diameter will probably slow 
the 


case of 
greater 
down 


spindle slightly, as the goods themselves. 
point of contact on the whirl will ; 
be farther from the center, giving Lime-free Water Essential. 
the same result as if a larger whirl | ; 
In dyeing m mechanical apparatus 
were used—less twist. 
M EC the chief point to notice is that the 


water used must be as pure and free 
from lime as possible. Although in 
many cases water lime can be used, 


Dyeing of Cotton Stockings 


the results are never as certain as 
OR the dyeing of cotton stockings, with soft water. To obtain - soft 


wooden vats are generally em- 


water depends too much upon local 
ployed similar to those used in hank 


conditions for any rules to be drawn 


7% Hl. P. 


Type 


AR Direct Connec ted Spinning Frame 
Drives, Dover Mills, Shelby, N. C 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOVUCTS 

Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 

Gas and Oi! Engines 

Hydraulic Turbines 

Crushing and Cersent 
Machinery 

Mining Machinery 


ALLIS-CHALME 


ANUFACTURING , COMPAN 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.4 


pinning Frame Motors 


The illustration shows a group of Allis-Chalmers 
type “AR” motors driving spinning frames through 
a silent chain drive, These motors are especially 
adapted for this class of service, being provided 
with tapered shaft for the ready mounting and dis- 
moun ‘ing of pin‘on. 


They a-e of the all-steel frame construction, 
making them very rugged and substantial. 


Send for new bulletin No. 143 ‘‘Power Equipment 
for Textile Mills.’ 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 
Flour aad Saw Mill Machinery 
Power Transmssion Machanery 
Prmmgang uga! 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Aw Compressors - Aw Brakes 
Agneultural Machinery 
Condensers 


; 
| 
| 
* 
| 
| 
| | 
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up here. It may be remarked that 
in many works a collection of the 
condensation water from the steam 
supply will cover the comparatively 
small amount of water needed for 
the mechanical dyeing apparatus. If 
there is not sufficient condensation 
water or other soft water available, 
if cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to install a water-softening 
apparatus such as can be obtained 
from many machine works. 

In dyeing in mechanical apparatus 
care must be taken to use only pure 
materials—that is, crystallized prod- 
ucts. For the prepare a stock solu- 
tion. Dissolve about double the 
quantity: of sodium sulphide requir- 
ed for two days’ use in a little hot 
water, allow to stand overnight and 
draw off the clear solution from the 
deposit at the bottom. In order to 
prepare the stockings for dyeing 
they should be boiled in a solution 
of 3 per cent to 5 per cent soda ash 
or 2 per cent to 3 per cent caustic 
soda. For light shades the stockings 
may be boiled a second time before 
dyeing. If the stockings are to be 
dyed black or are of poor quality 
and are intended for dark shades 
the boiling may be omitted. For 
light or bright shades the material 
must be well sodium sulphur solu- 
tion, which is used to dissolve the 
sulphur colors, especially for the 
production of light shades, it is best 
to bleached; the stockings should in 
this case, after being boiled with 
alkali, be treated for some hours 
with sodium hypochlorite. In bleach- 
ing it is best to use vats of wood, 
lead or nickel. Here again it is 
necessary that water free from lime 


be used in order to get a satisfactory 


white and a soft and untendered 

fibre. 

Efficient Vat for Bleaching Stock- 
ings. 


A useful plan for the preparation 
of cotton stockings or other mate- 
rials consists of a square vat, which 
represents the real bleaching vat 
and is provided with a lathed bot- 
tom and a screw-down lid. In this 
the material to be bleached should 
be packed as evenly as possible. 
This vat stands in a larger one and 
takes up about three-quarters of its 
space in height and breadth. Under 
the bottom of the larger tank is 
placed a pump and so connected 
that the liquor in it may be pumped 
into the bleaching vat proper, or 
the liquor drawn from the latter 
and pumped again te the tank and 
so circulated through the material 
under treatment. If this apparatus 
is provided with heating coils it can 
be used for boiling, bleaching and 
souring and all processes up to dye- 
ing. The method of working gener- 
ally employed is as follows: After 
the goods have been packed into the 
vat, as already described, and cov- 
ered with the lid, the boiling of the 
stockings with alkali is proceeded 
with. 
of soda ash or caustic soda is 
into the outer vat 
boiling. It is then circulated by 
means of the: pump through the 
stockings in the inner vat, treating 
them in this manner for four ar 
five hours. This boiling liquor is 
then run off and the goods rinsed 
once or twice. The bleaching solu- 


run 
and heated to 


For this purpose the solution | 
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tion is then run into the outer vat 
and pumped into the inner one, 
where the goods are treated for five 
or six hours; the liquor is then 
pumped back into the reservoir, the 
stockings are again well rinsed and 
and soured in the same apparatus in 
a very weak solution of hydrochlo- 


ric acid, again well rinsed and 
soaped in a boiling solution. Care 
must be taken to thoroughly re- 


move the chlorine and the acid after 
souring; for this purpose a sodium 
bisulphite or hyposulphite bath is 
often given, being followed by a 
thorough rinsing. | 

In dyeing stockings the same dye- 
stuffs can be employed as are used 
for cotton hank dyeing. As the 
shades must withstand the action 
of washing, perspiration, street mud, 
and to a certain extent light, such 
dyestuffs as possess these proper- 
ties should only be chosen. Mercer- 
ized goods are dyed in the same 
manner as ordinary ones, only as 
the former take up the dyestuff 
much quicker than unmercerized 
material the dyeing process should 
be retarded. For light or medium 
shades in dyeing with direct cotton 
colors, the addition of salt should 
be omitted. In the case of dark or 
black shades, a slight addition of 
salt is advisable. 


Methods of Testing Cotton 
in Standardization 
Plans 


For some time a formal! proposal 
has been before the American En- 
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gineering Standards Committee that 
work on the general subject of 
methods of testing textiles should 
be organized under its auspices and 
procedure. The proposal arose in 
connection with the approval by the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee of the American Society 
for Testing Material specifications 
for its Methods of Testing Cotton 
Fabrics as a tentative American 
standard. 


After extensive discussion of the 
matter by a special committee con- 
taining representatives of the prin- 
cipal American technical organiza- 
tions interested, and under the 
chairmanship of Lieut. Commander 
G. W. Nelson, of the U. 8S. Navy, if 
was thought best to limit the work 
for the present to tolerances and 
test methods for cotton yarns and 
fabrics. it being felt desirable that 
further pioneer work should be 
done in the woolen and silk indus- 
tries by individual groups before 
undertaking a thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of standardization of meth- 


ods. 


It was recommended that the 
scope of the work, which it was 
agreed should go forward under the 
sponsorship of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, should be: 


and test methods for 
and fabrics, such as 
those used in the rubber and elec- 
trical industries, numbered ducks, 
army and tent ducks, fabric belting, 
sheeting and other yarns and fabrics 
which may be subject to such toler- 
anees and methods of testing. 


Tolerances 
cotton yarns 


oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


. Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 
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Then, too, NON-FLUID OIL guards against oil spots 
caused by the dripping and spatterine. of liquid oil 


c 


‘Value Received’’ 


33 1-3% or 100%? 


Out of every 3 drops of liquid oil you buy, 2 are wasted, yet you actually 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


You get full lubricating service from every last drop of NON-FLUID OIL 


side s Nt IN-F] puts a more positive che 
liguid oil, so keeps wear and tear down to the minimum 


Send for free sample and bulletin ‘Lubrication of Textile «@Machinery.’ 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Avenue New York 
Branch Warehouses 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. 1. 
Chicago, Hl. St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
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MARDI GRAS CELEBRATION 


FEBRUARY 19th-24th, 
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Very low reduced round trip fares from all stations on 


Southern Rai!way lines. 


Tickets on sale to New Orleans, Feb. 17th to 23rd. To 
Mobile, Feb. 18th to 23rd, and to Pensacola. Feb. 20th to 


23rd. 


Final limit a‘! tickets March 3, 1925. Tickets may be ex- 
tended upon payment of fee $1.00 per ticket. 

Stop-overs wiil be permitted going and returning. 
Excellent thrcueh schedules with sleeping and dining car 


service. 


For further information and reservations call on any 
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W. F. COCHRANE, C. T. A. R. H. 
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The Science of Dyeing 
(Continued from Page 7 ) 


obey certain definite laws. An in- 
variable one is that of multiple pro- 
portion. All substances combine 
with one another in proportion to 
their molecular weights. Further- 
more, heat is either given off or ab- 
sorbed. I have not been able to find 


a citation to the effect that any 
experimenter has succeeded defi- 
nitely to establish either of these 


points. Knecht prepared lanuginic 
acid by dissolving wool in barium 
hydrate solution, and precipitating 
the barium with carbon dioxide. 
The lanuginic acid was then pre- 
cipitated from solution with lead 
acetate. The lead was precipitated 
with hydrogen sulphide and filtered 
off. The solution was then evapor- 
ated. The lanuginic acid so obtained 
gives bright precipitates with solu- 
tions of either acid or basic dyes. 

Wool and silk absorb and hold 
dyes tenaciously and resist boiling 
acids and alkalies. They absorb dye 
bases from neutral baths, leaving 
the whole of the acid from the dye 
in the bath in the form of the am- 
monium salt. For these reasons 
Knecht, who is the main exponent 
of the chemical theory, deduces that 
definite chemical compounds are 
formed between color bases or acids 
with some break-down product of 
wool or silk of the nature of lan- 
uginiec or sericinic acid. 

As a corollary to the chemical 
theory is the selective solution the- 
ory of Witt (1890), which is: very 
interesting, though not adequate to 
cover all cases of dyeing. Witt con- 
siders dyeing as a selective solid 
solution phenomenon similar to the 
fusion of metals to form an alloy. 
He considers the fiber and dye as 
mutual solvents for one another. 

Dyeing depends on both dye and 
fiber, and the absence of dyeing 
action frequently cannot be explain- 
ed chemically but can by choice of 
solvent. When dyeing takes place, 
the fiber exhibits a better solvent 
action on the dye than does the 
water of the bath, and absorbs or 
dissolves the dye in the same man- 
ner that ether extracts iodine out of 
a water solution. Ether will also 
absorb resorcine out of a water so- 
lution, but benzol will not. Yet 
benzol dissolves resorcine ordinarily. 

Keratin and fibroin, the basic 
substances of wool and silk, are 
good solvents for dyes; cellulose is 
a poor solvent. 

Witt further proves his theory by 
the fact that the color of a dye 
when ordinarily applied to a fiber 
is that of its water solution and not 
of its physical substance. Fluores- 
cein is a brownish powder, but it 
yields fluorescent shades when dyed, 
characteristic of its water solution. 
A mechanical dilution of the dye 
powder with chalk does not yield a 
fluorescent yellow. Similarly Patent 
Blue appears as a purple powder 
and Fuchsine as a green powder, 
but both yield dyeings matching the 
shade of their solution in water. 


The Colloidal Theory. 


Before delving into this, the most 
complex of the dyeing theories, lI 
consider it well to review rapidly 
the elements of colloidal chemistry. 


The word “colloid” is derived from 
the Greek meaning glue-like or per- 
taining to glue. The term is applied 
quite generally now to substances 
resembling soaked carpenters’ glue 
in physical properties. When a 
crystalloid (which is here consider- 
ed as the antithesis of a colloid 
dissolves in water it does so in the 
same manner as gases diffuse in one 
another. The erystalloid breaks 
down from its surface inward until 
the whole is dissolved. A _ colloid 
swells up as a whole, assuming 
larger and larger dimensions until 
it has absorbed within itself the 
water with which it is in contact. 
Then at a certain optimum temper- 
ature it becomes fluid, yielding a 
colloidal solution. 

A typical colloid is silicie acid 
which is formed as a voluminous 
precipitate when hydrochloric acid 
is added to a concentrated solution 
of sodium silicate. This gel can be 
washed free from sodium chloride, 
the other component of the reac- 
Lion. By evaporation with heat the 
water can be driven off, but it re- 
quires strong ignition to remove the 
last traces of moisture. The final 
substance is silicic acid. It melts 
with the oxy hydrogen flame and on 


cooling congeals to transparent 
quartz glass. When cooled very 
slowly it crystallizes into small 


crystals. 

It follows that we have for the 
one substance, without any chemi- 
cal change, three forms, colloidal, 
glassy and crystalline state. 

The salt can be removed from 
silicic acid precipitated with hydro- 
chloric acid out of a sodium silicate 
solution by dialysis. The mixture 
is placed in a container with a 
parchment base and the whole 
dipped in distilled water. The silicie 
acid will remain in the container, 
but the salt will pass through the 
membrane into the water. 

This demonstrates one of the fun- 
damental characteristics of colloids, 
that they will not dialyze, that is, 
pass through the usual membrane 
by osmosis. 

Colloids do not obey the usual 
laws of solution or equilibrium such 
as pertain to metallic salts. The 
latter yield stable solution, provid- 
ing the concentration of solubility 
has not been exceeded. Colloidal 
solutions are apt to precipitate floc- 
culent gels on standing; boiling fre- 
quently accelerates this decomposi- 
tion, 

Colloidal solutions are 
foward changes in the content of 
electrolyte (dissociable crystalloid), 
but are generally considered as re- 
quiring the presence of some of 
this substance for stability. 

Colloids move in the field of an 
electric current. A current of i110 
volts potential passed through 4 
colloidal solution ‘shows practically 
no passage of current but the col- 
loid particles aggregate at one pole. 
Metallic colloids usually migrate to 
the positive pole, or anode. There- 
fore, they are considered as electro 
negatively charged since opposite 
polarities attract. Iron and alumi- 
num hydroxides migrate to the 
negative pole and are therefore 
termed electro positive. 

This electrical migration is infiu- 
enced by the presence of small 
amounts of electrolyte found even 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Specialists Grinding Machinery 
For Textile Mills 


47 


Traverse Wheel Grinder 


~ 


Roller Grinder 


Having specialized in this class of machinery, building 
nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders have become 
standard throughout the trade. 


“Insist on the Roy’’ 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 


hundreds of textile 


WHY? 


| 
Va > | Because they are the 
t 


X 


4 


most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


= 

Connect a PURO to 

your supply, then pro- 

| ceed to forget about it. 

Years later PURO will 


be just as satisfactory 


ay 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


as it was the day you 
installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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DELAYING REPAIRS 
Will Cost You Money 


We : We 
Manufacture Align and 
Flyer Level 
Pressers | Shafting 


O time should be lost getting your mills overhauled 

and machinery repaired. Indications point to in- 
creased business in the textile industry in the South and 
every mill should be prepared to take advantage of better 
conditions. If your machinery is not giving you all it ts 
capable of, it should be put in first class condition at once. 
Delay will be costly. Call on our overhauling and repair 
department for quick, thorough, dependable service, per- 
formed by men whose many years experience in taking 
care of cotton mill machinery in big mills of the South 
assures you of satisfactory work when and where you 
most need it. 
Write for catalog and estimates 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 


Looms and Williams Shuttles 
Function as ONE 


Williams Shuttles are made to harmonize—to become a 
real part of the loom. Coordination is close to perfect. 
They are vital factors in smooth-running loom perform- 


ance. Precise workmanship goes into every one of these 
shuttles. Their quality is uniform—weaknesses seldom 
crop up. 


The unmistakable calibre of every part—the air-dried 
wood block, the practically unbreakable springs—such 
things as these make durability estimates futile. 


When we are called upon to design a shuttle, one of the 
paramount considerations is a “margin of safety”—a 


worthwhile feature. . 


Quick delivery is a synonym of Williams service. Sizes 
for all makes of automatic looms are carried in stock. 
We shall gladly send samples and co-operate in any way: 


The J. H. Williams Co. | 
“‘The Shuttle People’’ 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C.., 


Southern Representative 


Steady Gingham Inquiries 
for Nearby De'iveries 


TEADY inquiry for ginghams is 

reported in many centers of the 
cotton goods market. Reference to 
this development has been made 
several times during the past few 
months, as this is considered a 
rather interesting phase. The change 
in ginghams has been gradual, a 
transition from state of coma, to 
one where there is fair daily inter- 
est, says the Daily News Record. 

In most gingham houses, the 
statements are that hardly a day 
passes without some request to 
hurry shipments on goods of this 
character, which are on order. In 
addition, there are steady requests, 
for varying quantities for goods for 
nearby and quick deliveries. 

This has been going on so steadily 
for the past few months that the 
large accumulations which a num- 
ber of mills had had in stock, have 
been pretty well absorbed, and it 
has not been an easy matter in 
numerous instances for buyers to 
pick up the stock goods, which they 
have been seeking. . The cutters-up 
have been the chief buyers of ging- 
hams, but there also has been better 
interest on the part of all the mail 
order houses as well as from the 
jobbers. The mail order people did 
very well on their January “flyers” 
and kept on coming into the market 
looking for additional lots of goods 
from day to day. 

There is nothing sensational about 
all this, except that the change is so 
considerable that it has undoubtedly 
had an effect of helping in main- 
taining better sentiment. We can 
all remember, not so long ago, when 
jobbers’ stocks of ginghams were 
very large, and were not moving, the 
jobber had difficulty in being opti- 
mistic regarding anything at all in 
the business. The weight of his 
ginghams handicapped, whenever he 
tried to move. Money so tied up in 
this merchandise, hindered buying 
for other departments, and invaria- 
bly if one spoke about the cotton 
goods business the jobber thought 
first of the ginghams which he had 
in stock, and consequently failed to 
enthuse. 

It is not so long ago, when at 
meetings of wholesalers, the only 
topic that seemed to come up was 
ginghams—they all said they had so 
many ginghams. The question was 
once asked at one of these meetings 
“Don't you fellows handle anything 
else but ginghams?” 

“Yes, but we have so many ging- 
hams.” 

However, that state of affairs has 
changed—and buyers now talk dif- 
ferently entirely on this subject. 
There are a good many buyers in 
this country today who believe that 
ginghams are coming back, and they 
have made such statements in this 
market. 

Regarding prices it is evident that 
mills are entitled to more money 
than they have been getting, partic- 
ularly on the very low-priced goods. 
In the past few days, a few selling 
houses report they have had inquiry 
for cheap ginghams for April deliv- 
ery, to be purchased at the current 
low market. Their mills, however, 
were not interested in selling goods 
to be made at the same price as that 
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at whieh they disposed of their 
stocks. This makes it rather clear 
that mills are goime to insist upon 
an advance, when offering goods 
ahead on contract delivery. 
Gingham Situation Difficult. 

The situation is delicate, in that 
there is a demand for ginghams, and 
the mills want to encourage this and 
to avoid doing anything that might 
choke off this business. Yet, on the 
other hand, they have the proposi- 
tion where it is absolutely necessary 
that they get more money for these 
goods. An advance in ginghams 
when the next price fs named goes 
almost without saying. On the other 
hand, it is likely that the mills will 
put through only a nominal advance 
and not ask a price which costs 
would warrant quoting. 

For years it has been true that 
when ginghams were wanted, per- 
cales also sold. The large printers 
have had a good business at the old 
prices. It has been yet too early to 
expect to find much interest at the 
advanced levels. Jobbers and others 
had bought their immediate re- 
quirements before the prices were 
changed and probably will consume 
these before going ahead to any 
extent. 

One hears considerable comment 
from time to time among buyers 
regarding the attractive patterns 
which are being used on percales 
and which really place these goods 
in the better class of novelty print- 
ed dress goods styles. Much has 
been said of what the gingham 
manufacturers have done in this 
direction, and it is safe to add that 
the large printers have not been 
second m the progress which they 
have made. These printed dress 
goods styles for that term is really 
more appropriate today than is the 


word pereales, include expensive 
work, multicolors and patterns, 
after the latest fashions. Further- 


more, the large prints are constantly 
getting out new work, offering the 
buyers unusual opportunities for 
sweetening their stocks at all times. 
This manner of operating has un- 
doubtedly added heavily to the ex- 
penses of the large printers, partic- 
ularly when it is realized that the 
price has not taken all of this into 
consideration, for some time. 
Fiannels in Fair Demand. 

There has been fair business in 
flannels during the past week, a 
few houses say they have sold large 
vardage, whereas others say that 
this trade is coming along steadily 
in a conservative way, but satisfac- 
tory, conditions considered. 

There has been steady business in 
various printed fabrics of the better 
grades, such as printed pongees, 
printed sateens, printed broadcloths 
and other goods in this category. 
The houses have found this coming 
in steadily for small quantities, with 
some ranging up a little in yardage. 
Other houses state that the best 
part of their business had been 
placed a few weeks ago, before the 
buyers had gone home. 


There is frequent reference in the 
market to the large losses which 
several of the important mill organ- 
izations have sustained during the 
past year. There has been much 
talk along this line for many 
months, prices and knowledge re- 
garding replacement has made it 
obvious that, in certain instances, 
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nothing else could happen. The pub- 
lication of financial statements by a 
number of these mills has probably 
done more than anything else to 
impress upon buyers that some- 
thing would have to happen, that 
there must be a change some way, 
in price or something else, for mills 
could not very well keep on digging 
into surpluses as some have had to 
do recently. 


Underwear Market Shows 
Strength 


S the market for heavy winter 

weights of knit underwear tapers 
to a close after one of the most suc- 
cessful seasons in years, buyers are 
devoting serious attention to the 
need for continuing their purchas- 
ing of spring merchandise before 
rumored price advances become 
realities. 

Within the past month a few 
manufacturers have made slight in- 
creases in their prices for spring 
goods, but as these revisions have 
served only to bring their quotations 
up to the general market level but 
not above it, they are not. generally 
accepted as true indications that 
current general quotations are to 
move upward. They do _ signify, 
however, that the market is in a 
sound position and that there is no 


outlook for any lower prices. 


Those prognosticators who cite 
evidences of a possible upward trend 
look to the primary markets for 
their proofs rather than to the mar- 
ket for knit underwear itself. After 
almost. two years of stability, artifi- 
cial silk prices are stiffening, and 
aside from the fact that artificial 
silk is an important factor in the 
knit underwear industry it is point- 
ed out that a market ordinarily so 
steady as artificial silk does not 
fluctuate except under the influence 
of sympathy with general condi- 
tions. 


Cotton yarn prices are firmer 
than they have been for some time, 
and the strength of the wool yarn 
markets continues. With no outlook 
for any lower yarn prices in any 
division of the industry, and with 
knit underwear prices now quoted 
under the basis of replacement, men 
who have seldom erred in their pre- 
dictions in the past now declare that 
before the season advances much 
further some price readjustments to 
a slightly higher plane may be ex- 
pected. 


Commenting upon the past season 
in the heavyweight market, manu- 
facturers say that their sales this 
fall and winter were substantially 
larger than in any corresponding 
season for several years. Most of 
the buying was done during the past 
six to eight weeks. Now that the 
buying season is about ended, inter- 
est in heavy goods shows signs of 
waning, but although it is already 
time for the market to become quiet 
there is still a noticeable volume of 
heavyweight replacement business 
available. 

So far as it is apparent and dis- 
tinguishable at present, the tend- 
ency of buyers of men's spring knit 
underwear is toward the knit-ath- 
letic type of garment. At this early 
period buying is quite well distrib- 
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uted over the entire range, but man- 
ufacturers agree that there is a 
good indication that knit-athletic 
garments will be the dominant type 
bought by the general public during 
{he coming spring and summer. 

Buying of spring merchandise at 
ithe start of the refill period now is 
showing a little more strength than 
is customary at this stage of the 
season, but this is explained as an 
activity in anticipation of possible 
price advances. Initial business for 
spring was about normal, but now 
that buyers see reason to look for 
higher prices they are naturally 
anxious to save as much as possible. 

A return of confidence in the gen- 
eral commercial and industrial sit- 
uation since the recent presidential 
election is also responsible for the 
strong condition of the market. 
Buyers who were formerly commit- 
ted irrevocably to the hand-to- 
mouth policy because of the uncer- 
tainty of conditions are still follow- 
ing the same procedure, but with 
modifications. There is, happily, no 
inclination anywhere along the line 
to speculate on the future, but buy- 
ers are willing to commit themselves 
for the -purehase of a more sub- 
stantial portion of their known re- 
quirements. And this is true alike 
of all divisions of the industry. 
Manufacturers are more willing to 
carry moderate stocks of yarn; 
wholesalers are again functioning in 
their natural capacity as the source 
to which the retailer may look for 
quick delivery from stock; and the 
retailers themselves are beginning 
lo cover the bare places on their 
shelves with the merchandise the 
public demands. 


Since the wholesalers’ convention 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York this month, buyers have been 
circulating freely around the mar- 
ket, displaying a readiness to buy 
when a survey of market opinions 
gleaned from conversations with 
other buyers and with selling agents 
evidenced a sound market basis. 
Considered as a whole, buyers and 
sellers alike declare that they have 
reason to be satisfied with the pres- 
ent situation and with the spring 
outlook.—Letter of Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica. 


Seek to Determine Pay Average for 
Knitters. 


Utica, N. Y—A questionnaire seek- 
ing to determine average weekly 
earnings of. beginners and of ex- 
perienced workers in knitting mills 
in all sections of the country has 
just been sent out to members of 
the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Roy A. 
Cheney, secretary of the organiza- 
tion. When secured the data will 
be compiled for the information of 
manufacturers so that they may 
compare their labor costs- with simi- 
lar expenses met by other mills in 
other sections of the country. The 
questionnaire asks for specific in- 
formation regardingly weekly aver- 
age earnings of latch-needle knit- 
ters, sewing machine operators on 
flatlock machines, all sewing ma- 
chine operations combined, and 


general table workers. 


pucceys HANGERS (3% 
Li 
The SONS CO. ne 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
| Designed to with- 
stand severe line 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


lnterchangeability is a feature that has made 
THE Wos LINE 
SONS 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country's largest 
plants. Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, Mass. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
ALSO SPECIAL MACHINERY 


\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 
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Science of Dyeing 
Continued from Page 35 


in pure solutions. A small increase 
of hydrogen ion in water electrifies 
fhe sol positively so that it migrates 
fo the negative pole; vice versa a 
minute increase in the hydrox! ions 
electrifies it negatively and the par- 
ticles migrate to the positive pole. 

These facts pertaining to colloids 
must be understood to appreciate 
the significance of the behavior of 
certain dyes which are colloids, to- 
ward the textile fibers, all of which 
are colloids. Furthermore, the ccl- 
loidal theory of dyeing premises 
electric charges on the part of dve 
and fiber colloids, and uses these to 
explain coagulation of the one on 
and in the other which is the ulti- 
mate end in dyeing. 

Kraft's theory assumes that a col- 
loid solution or system contains the 
solute in molecular form: the mole- 
cules are large n mass and volume 
and tend to form systems rotating 
round one another. When the ge! 
coagulates these spherods become 
rigid. 

In dyeing Kraft supposes that ab- 
sorption takes place but that the 
solid solute combination is a loose 
one, possibly an incomplete chemi- 
cal compound at times. It does not, 
however, obey the law of multiple 
proportion. 

Benzopurpurine, Chrysophenine 
and Congo are genefally considered 
as’ typieal colloids. Yet knecht and 
other experimenters deny this be- 
cause these dyes are supposed to 
yield solutions which are electri- 
cally conductive and because they 
exert osmotic pressure. The mat- 
ter of osmosis of these dyes is sur- 
rounded with considerable doubt 
since the osmotic pressure, as pre- 
viously explained, is very dependent 
on the presence of small amounts 
of electrolyte. 

Experiments who used absolutely 
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pure Congo could not develop any 
osmotic pressure and classed this 
dye as well as other direct colors as 
colloids because of this fact, as well 
as because of their low diffusibility 
and their optical visibility in the 
ultra microscope. 

Zacharias in 1900 advanced the 
theory that dyeme consists of col- 
loid inter diffusion plus adhesion 
due to precipitation. He considered 
the cohesion between dve and fiber 
as of an electrical nature compara- 
ble to an jon combination. Essen- 
lially dyeing consists of coagulation 
of col'oids in or on another colloid 
due tc opposite electrical charges 
in such form as to be insoluble. 

Dreaper supported this the- 
ory since dyeing is always carried 
out wet so that the fiber may be 
sufficiently hydrated to act as a 
hvdrosol of the gelatine type. 

He described dyeing as occurring 
in six states or phases: 

|. A .solution state of the dye 
within certain limits of aggregation. 

2. A fiber state corresponding to 
this aggregation and of permeable 
nature, 

3. The effective localization of the 
dye within the fiber area due to 
surface concentration. 

i. The localization of slats, acids, 
etc., within the fiber area. 

5. Indirect entrance of dye aggre- 
gates by molecular migration with 
subsequent reformation of aggre- 
gates within the fiber area. 

6. A desolution due to secondary 
attraction between fiber substance 
and dye. 

Dyeing by the colloidal theory de- 
pends on the diffusion of two col- 
loids of opposite potential and their 
coagulation because of electrical 
difference. Conversely, colloids of 
similar potential do not precipitate 
one another. Such colloids are 
termed “protective.” They may be 
combined in order to accentuate 
their particular electrical charge, 
and therefore to render less potent 


the charge of an electrically oppo- 
site colloid or other substance. A 
striking instance of this is the ren- 
dering of Benzopurpurine relatively 
fast to mineral acids by the addition 
of gelatine to its solution. When 
dyed on wool, a similar behavior is 
noted. 


Electrical Theory. 


Four factors are considered in 
this theory: 

1. Molecular movement, by which 
dye molecules or particles transport 
themselves onto the fibres or into 
its pores. In true solution this 
process is called diffusion, and must 
be taken into account in all theories 
of dyeing. In colloidal solutions the 
same thing occurs, but to less ex- 
lent. 

2. Electrical charge on fiber and 
dye. The potential of this charge 
has been measured under several 
conditions as regards nature and 
concentration of added electrolytes. 

3. Size of pores in fibers. These 
pores occur in natural fibers and 
have been seen by the ultra-micro- 
scope and indirectly proved by the 
ability of colloidal solution to pene- 
trate to considerable extent into 
fibers. Heating increases’ these 
pores. The increased dyeing ability 
of mercerized cotton has been 
shown to be due to changes in col- 
loidal state of fiber as well as its 
electrical charge. The effect of 
drying mercerized cotton is to re- 
duce its dyeing capacity; this has 
been explained as being due to re- 
version of the changes produced by 
mercerization. 

i. Size of dye particles. It ts ob- 
vious that the extent to which dye 
particles can penetrate into porous 
substances must depend on their 
size. The rapidity of coagulation is 
also dependent on the size of the 
particles. 

By inclusion of these four factors 
the electrical theory appears to ex- 
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plain most cases of dyeing; its value, 
however, lies most in cases of direct 
colors where chemical theories have 
failed. 

If the dye be colloid, then coagu- 
lation results from neutralization of 
charge: if not colloidal, then it is 
ionized in solution and deposited by 
contact electrification charges act- 
ing on the ions. 

The maximum negative charge 
attained by wool, silk and cotton is 
at 40 degrees C. Wool absorbs basic 
colors best at 40 degrees C. 

Mention may be made of Pelet’s 
theory of dyeing by adsorption, plus 
dissociation. The water of the dye 
bath is considered as entering into 
the reaction. It dissociates in the 
fiber into H and OH ions, which, 
being more mobile than the large 
organic ions of the dye, precede 
them into the fiber and deposit 
themselves as a film, giving it thus 
their charge. The dye ion, having 
an opposite charge, is fixed on the 
fiber by coagulation. 

The actual existence of this “dou- 
ble layer” of H and OH ions on the 
fiber, which by selection results in 
the fixation of a dye accompanied 
by a quantitative survival of the 
acid in the bath, has been demon- 
strated not only by Pelet but by 
other noted experimenters. 

The presentation of these theories 
brings this paper to a close. I re- 
serve for a future occasion an at- 
tempt to describe step by step by 
physical and chemical explanations 
and equations the dyeing of certain 
typical colors. 

As I stated in the beginning, the 
science of dyeing must content itself 
at present with the recording of 
certain phenomena which are being 
carried out daily according to rules 
derived by process of “cut and try” 
experiment. Even in its present in- 
completeness, the science is of ut- 
most usefulness in regulating the 
every-day dyeing procedure, 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


shipments. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, §. C 


B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C 
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Getting the Truth Over 


‘Charlotte Observer. 
HE New York Herald-Tribune 
sometime ago published a state- 
ment from a supposed Eastern cot- 
ton manufacturer who stated that 
New England mills were not able ta 
compete with Southern mills on ac- 
count of the lower wage scale pre- 


vailine in the Kouth. The Herald- 
Tribune assuming in its editorial 
embracing this statement that the 


lower wage scale was the result of 
the prevalence of child labor in the 
cotton mills of the South. The name 
of the alleged New England manu- 
facturer was not given. The Her- 
ald-Tribune has been getting reac- 
tion right along from that editorial. 
One writer, who does give his name, 
William E. Winchester, of New 
York, treasurer of two New England 
cotton ‘mills, and president of two 
Southern cotton mills, presents ina 
letter to The Herald-Tribune a 
splendid summing up of the situa- 
tion. After explaining his lack of 
bias with the remark that he is “a 
real Yankee from the recalcitrant 
State of Rhode Island,” he declares: 

“The statement which you quote 
from a New England mill owner is 
every bit as inaccurate as your own 


remarks,” he writes The Herald- 
Tribune. “True the South. today 
does enjoy an advantage over New 


England in the matter of labor cost 
in cotton mills, but this is no more 
due to child labor than the solar 
eclipse was due to the election of 
President Coolidge. 

“As a matter of actual fact, there 
is no more child labor in the South 
today than there is in New England. 
South Carolina, one of the greatest 
manufacturing States of the South, 
has compulsory education laws and 


mill schools second to none in the 
United States. 
“The difference between labor 


costs in New England and the South 
is due only to natural laws and no 
legisiation, least of all an unjusti- 
fiable interference of Federal legis- 


lation with States’ rights, can effect 
an equalization. So long as the 
supply of native-born labor in the 


South is equal to the demand and 


the cost of living in that section 
lags. behind the cost of living in 
New England, just so long will the 


South have an advantage.” 

The Herald-Tribune editorial was 
designed to help along the proposed 
so-called child labor amendment, 
and the replies of Mr. Winchester 
and others to that editorial have 
served the good purpose of further 
enlightening the people of the East 
and North of the real situation in 
the South. It was conelusively dem- 
onstrated during the referendum 
campaign in Massachusetts that 
there is actually more labor of 
young people in New England mills 


than in Southern mills. In both 
New England and the South, how- 


ever, there are adequate child labor 
laws and no children are employed 
under the age of 14 years, which 
was the age limit fixed in the late 
lamented Federal Child Labor Law. 
Al! that was needed to defeat the 
child labor amendment was to give 
the people of the 48 States of the 
Union time to ascertain the real 
situation in Southern cotton mills, 


at which the amendment was pre- 


sumably aimed, and to let them get 
something of an idea of the import 
of the proposed amendment. 

The general discussion incident to 
the fight for and against the pro- 
posed amendment has probably been 
helpful to the industrial South, be- 
cause we may assume that the peo- 


ple generally are fair minded, and 
also that the truth will eventually 
prevail. Mr. Winchester, his 
statement, correctly assumes that 
the difference in the prevailing 
wages in New England and the 
South is due to perfectly natural 
causes. And Mr. Winchester evi- 
dently knows, as everyone knows 
who is familiar with conditions in 
both sections, that the workers in 
Southern cotton mills, with the 
wages they receive, are able to 


maintain a higher standard of living 
than their fellow workers in the 
mills of New England. The South- 
ern workers are more industrious, 
more efficient, more independent, 
more intelligent. The result is that 
there is demoralization from 
labor trouble and from differences 
between employers and employees 
in the textile industry in the South, 


less 


and workers and mill stockholders 
alike profit. 
Another outstanding feature in 


the development and success of the 
textile imdustry in the South, and 
particularly in North Carolina, has 
been the absence of the harassing, 
nagging, and harmful legislation 
which has afflicted the industry in 
New England during recent years. 
The people of the South have ap- 
preciated the cotton mills for what 
they have done, and are doing, for 
this section in an economic way 
They realize that the prosperity and 
wealth of this section have been 
vastly augmented by the establish- 
ment and operation of the mills. 
The Legislatures of our States have 
appreciated these facts, and the re- 
sult is that, while we do have ade- 
quate child labor laws and compul- 
sory education laws, we de not have 
the multiplicity of harassing laws 
that have been plaguing the man- 
ufacturers of New England. 


Underwear Standards Committee 


to Meet. 
Litica, N. Y¥.—The standardization 
committee of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of Amer- 


ica will meet in the near future to 
determine sizes ‘and measurements 
lo be accepted as standard for va- 
rious types of men’s and boys’ knit- 
ted underwear, according to an an- 
nouncement by Roy A. Cheney, sec- 
retary of the organization. Mr. 
Cheney reports that standard leg 
and sleeve measurements have now 
practically been completed = by 
Charles H. Hamlin, Research Fellow 
representing the association in the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington. The figures to be considered 
by the committee at its meeting will 


affect men’s and boys’ ixi ribbed 
union suits, men’s balbriggan, worst- 
ed and merino union suits. and 


men's balbriggan shirts and draw- 
ers, 

Robert 5. Cooper, of the Cooper 
Underwear Company, of Kenosha, 
Wis., and president of the associa- 
tion, is chairman of the standard- 
ization committee. 
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GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 


~GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


and 


GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


of the 
PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE | 


ANIMNAQATS 


ANIMAOQATD 
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SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


OBBINS-SPOOLS 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 
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PAGE Partitions are Easy 
to Install 


Page Panel Partitions are positive 


install, move or relocate them with 
protection for valuable tools, sup- 


ease. They come to you complete— 
plies and equipment. Strong, light, painted, ready to erect, in standard 
sanitary, they do not interfere with sizes 4°x8’, 2’x8’, and 1’x8’. 

light or air We carry complete stocks of all 
The panels are uniform and inter- Page Products, and can give you 
changeable—your own men can prompt service. 


12-ft. Partition made by placing horizontal panels above upright panels. 
Holes for bolting standardized to fit with panels placed in either partition. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


BRAND 


Hypro.iquip 
A stripping agent 


Hyprosucpuite A. W. ©. 


for stripping and discharge printing 


Cream SOFTENERS 


Neutral sulphonated cotton softeners 


MONOPOLE OIL 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


A specialized textile oil, highly con- 
centrated and double sulphonated 


Breacuinc Oi 


A Kier solwent 


Special Sizes AND FINISHES For Cotton 


JACQUES WOLF CoO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. 2. 


Western Representatives: 
ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
162 W. Kinzie Street . Chicago, 
590 Howard Street San Francisco. Calif. 
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South’s Newest Fibresilk 
Plant 


(Continued from Page 12) 


cal examinations are imperative. 
The moral and physical welfare of 
the community is closely guarded. 
Undesirables from either viewpoint 
cannot procure employment. If 
found to be undesirable after being 
employed the person is to be drop- 
ped. The girls now being employed 
are inmates of the families of resi- 
dents; and a dormitory to provide 
homes for 200, with a matron in 
charge, will soon be ready. 


In the big factory will be a cafe- 
teria -run on first-class lines, in 
which meals will be served to em- 
ployees at absolute cost. A com- 
modious and well equipped rest 
room is also a feature. 


A hospital wiht wards for each 
sex, a trained nurse and physician 
in charge is in the factory, and ex- 
pert first aid ready at a minute's 
notice. 

The air in the entire factory will 
be maintained at 72 to 76 Fahren- 
heit temperature, winter and sum- 
mer. Huge fans and other appli- 
ances will change the air, wash and 
freshen it throughout the factory 
every three minutes. 

The entire village has received 
the attention of carpenters, paimters 
and plumbers. Six miles of paving 
have been built and streets improv- 
ed. The company has its own fire 
department, in addition to that of 
the Nashville Industrial Corporation. 
It has an alert police force. Law is 
in the saddle at Old Hickory, and 
the laxity of powder plant days will 
be impossible under the plans in 
operation, and that will be- rigor- 
ously enforced. 


Dr. H. J. White, superintendent of 
the plant, is a distinguished chem- 
ist, one of that rare type of man 
combining wide technical knowledge 
with a high order of executive abil- 
ity, and withal, is a man of pleasing 
personality. He is one of the out- 
standing figures in the big du Pont 
organization, as may be inferred 
from his selection for this import- 
ant post. He was a member of the 
commission that went to Europe last 
summer to investigate reported use- 
ful discoveries in the process of 
manufacture, and these have been 
embodied in the plant at this place. 

The following are the more im- 
portant or essential materials used 
in the manufacture of artificial silk 
thread: Unbleached spruce wood 
pulp, caustic soda, earhen bisul- 
phide, sulphuric acid, sodium sul- 
phate, hydrochloric aeid. 


Operating Process. 


The manufacture of artificial silk 
thread may be divided into the fol- 
lowing operations: 

First—Preparation of wood pulp. 
The wood pulp is received in bales 
of about 300 pounds each. These 
bales are made up of sheets of wood 
pulp about 16x8 inches and % inch 
thick.- The wood pulp in this form 
is placed in a steeping press and 
treated with caustic soda solution. 
This treatment consists of simply 
immersing these sheets of wood 
pulp in caustic soda solution. After 
this treatment the wood pulp is 
:nown as alkali ce'lulose. This al- 
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kali cellulose is placed in a shred- 
der and the sheet of wood pulp with 
this caustic soda is shredded into 
small irregular particles. After 
shredding the material is placed in 
a storage room for the purpose of 
aging. After aging the alkali cellu- 
lose is placed in a hexagonal rotat- 
ing drum where it is treated with 
‘arbon bisulphide. 


Second—Transformation of wood 
pulp into soluble form. The action 
of the carbon bisulphide upon the 
alkali cellulose transforms the lat- 
ter into a soluble form known as 
cellulose xanthate. Up to this oper- 
ation the wood pulp has not lost its 
identity, but after treatment with 
‘arbon bisulphide the wood pulp 
passes over into the xanthate form, 
in which form it is soluble in the 
ordinary solvents. 


Third—Preparation of solution of 
wood pulp. In the preparation of 
the solution of wood pulp, the 
xanthate and water, which opera- 
tion affects the solution of the 
xanthate. The resulting solution is 
called viscose solution. 


Fourth—Regeneration of cellulose 
or wood pulp from the wood pulp 
solution. The process of regenerat- 
ing the cellulose from this viscose 
solution is commonly known as the 
spinning operation. This operation 
consists of forcing the viscose solu- 
tion through a cap containing a 
number of small holes. As the vis- 
cose solution leaves this cap it 
comes in contact with a bath con- 
taining acid and salts, which bath 
has the property of precipitating or 
regenerating the wood pulp in the 
form of cellulose hydrate thread. 


Changed Into Thread. 


Fifth—Transformation of regen- 
erated wood pulp into form of 
thread and into skein form. The 
thread as if leaves the regenerating 
bath is wound into the form of a 
cake, from which the thread is un- 
wound into the form of a skein of 
hank. 


Sixth—Washing and drying the 
skein thread. This thread in the 
skein form is put through a treat- 
ment of water, and in some in- 
stances it is run through a bleaching 
solution and then washed. In all 
however, the washed thread 
is thoroughly dried and delivered to 
the inspection room. 

Seventh—Inspection, packing and 
shipping of finished thread. Inspec- 
tion of the finished thread is done 
entirely by girls, and consists of a 
very careful examination of each 
skein of thread for defects that are 
detrimental to the consumer. 

In this process of inspection the 
thread is graded into four or five 
classifications; each classification is 
kept separate and delivered to the 
packing presses. The object of the 
packing press is simply to compress 
the thread into a compact form, in 
which form it can be wrapped into 
a bundle, weighing approximately 
10 pounds. This bundle bears a 
label, which gives the consumer the 
size of thread, classification, num- 
ber of filaments, ete. The thread 
contained in these 10-pound bundles 
is packed in cases, each case con- 


Cases, 


taining approximately 220 pounds. 
It is in this form that the silk is 


shipped to the consum 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 
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Sample No. 74.—Thread-Stripe Organdy. 
Dobby woven (9-harness). Finished width, 44 inches. 
90 ends and 68 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 109s and 39/2. Filling yarn, 147s. 
Weight, 10.91 linear yards (13.33 square yards) per 


pound, finished. | 
Bleached, organdy finish. 


Sample No. 75.—Transparent Organdy Check. 


Woven on plain or on dobby loom (4-harness) without 
boxes. Fimished width, 37% inches. 

97 ends and 91 picks per’ square inch, finished. 

bah yarn, 104s and 104/3, warp cords. Fuling yarn, 
10s. 

Weight, 12.80 linear yards 
pound, finished. 

Bleached, organdy finish. 


(13.33 square yards) per 


Sample No. 76.—Russian-Cord Shirting. 


Plain woven ground with leno covered cords. 
width, 32 inches. 

101 ends and 85 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 44s dyed, 44s bleached; cord base, 40/2 
dyed and 86/2 dyed; leno whip thread, 76/2 dyed. 
Filling yarn, 61s bleached. 

Weight, 5.89 linear yards (5.24 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

White, tan, brown, and blue warp; white filling. 


Finished 
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SUPERINTENDENTS «ND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 
1928 
Looms 
Superintendent 
‘ 
hide _.. Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical ?-inting Experience 


| = 
| itecent changes 
_ 


A DIFFERENCE 


When the Pharaohs of Egypt built their great pyramids, 
time and labor were inconsiderable trifles so long as the 
work was accomplished. 


In the modern textile plant, while results are just as 
important, the factors which produce these results are 
selected only with the greatest care to insure efficiency in 
quality production with economy of operation. 


By comparing their work with that of ordinary alkalies 
the superiority of the special purpose alkalies 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER BOILING SPECIAL 


“Wpand otic” 


is so evident that increasing numbers 
of textile mills are standardizing 
their use in the production of more 
desirable results from the quality of 
their stock. 

These superior results are guaran- 
teed with your order or the trial 
costs nothing. 


aoa Ask your supply man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. L 


IFTY years of constant, unremitting grind have 
| served to demonstrate the enduring profit-produc- 
ing quality and dependability built into 


KLAUDER-WELDON Dyeing-Bleaching-Scouring MACHINES 


If you care to write, we'll be glad to give you details of ma- 
chines that, after nearly fifty years of service, are still oper- 
ating economically. 


And, upon request, a representative will gladly discuss with 
you your present or future dyeing problems or requirements. 
Special Construction when Required 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE Co. 
Originators, Pioneers and Leaders 


BETHAYRES, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cotton Piece Goods Dyeing 


Continued from Page 10) 

Although the squeezing jigger re- 
duces this oxidation to a minimum, 
if has one drawback which the 
writer believes has prevented its 
more general use in this country 
—viz., low production. Because of 
existing trade conditions a large 
production is necessary if a sulphur 
dyehouse is to operate profitably. 
In addition, the development by the 
dyestuff makers of improved types 
of sulphur colours not so suscep- 
lible to oxidation and the rapid 
strides made by machinery manu- 
facturers specialising on continuous 
dyeing ranges have helped retard 
the adoption of the squeezing jigger 
for plece-goods dyeing. 


General Precaution in Jig Dyeing. 


It often happens that poor results 
are obtamed from jig dyeing be- 
cause seemingly unimportant de- 
fails are not given their proper 
attention. Probably the most com- 
mon fault found with cloth dyed 
on the jigs has another. When the 
colour for each jig has been weigh- 
ed out and dissolved in an individual 
pail, such differences are usually 
laid to imaeccuracies of the drug- 
room clerk in weighing dyestuffs. 
While it is true that he is some- 
times at fault, more often this trou- 
ble is due to one or two things— 
either the volume of lhquor has 
varied from jig to jig or the temp- 
erature has not been uniform. Both 
of these conditions may be due to 
carelessness on the part of the oper- 
ator, although it is surprising to 
note the lack of attention paid by 
many dyehouse superintendents to 
the steam supply. Unless all exposed 
steam pipes in the dyehouse are 
protected by a suitable no-heat con- 
ducting covering, condensation, is 
continually taking place. Hence, 
after the liquor has been “boiled up” 
a few times those jigs farthest re- 
moved from the steam supply line 
will have a larger and less concen- 
trated volume of dye liquor. The 
difference in 25-gallon dye vats in 
a long string of jigs may amount to 
from five to fifteen gallons in the 
course of several hours’ running in 
cold weather and hence lead to very 
uneven shades in the various rolls 
dyed. 

Another common cause of trouble 
comes from leaky steam valves with 
a resultant uneven increase in the 
volume of loquor from jig to Jig. 
Each operator should be trained to 
report at once any defective valve. 
While the intial cost of equipping 
jigs with closed steam coils may be 
high in comparison with the ordi- 
nary open jet, the added protection 
afforded warrants their more gener- 
al use. 

A third factor which aids in pre- 
venting uneven shades from roll to 
roll is a uniform weight of each roll. 
The usual method of guuging the 
size of the jig roll when it is being 
wound up is by measuring the radi- 
us by means of a stick. Because 
the tension of the cloths on the 
winder may vary, and hence the roll 
be tightly wound while another is 
much. “softer,” this method is some- 
what unreliable. It is much better 
to equip the winder with a good 
yardage clock or else weight each 
roll before dyeing. 
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Moving South 


(Charleston, (W. Va.) Gazette 

Reviewing the textile situation. re- 
cently in his weekly letter, Roger 
W. Babson, the statistician and 
ecenomist, had oceasion to write: 

“Many shareholders in New Eng- 
land mills feel that the entire in- 
dustry is moving South, and they 
are naturally discoureged. Hence, 
most people connected with textiles 
whether owners or employes, have 
heen quite depressed during the past 
vears.” 

The above remarks constitute a 
significant but entirely natural con- 
clusion. The writer is not the first 
person to note the impression that 
the textile industry, more particu- 
larly the cotton textile industry, 
shows a decided tendency to move 
southward. The reason, too, is plain. 
In practically every way the condi- 
tions in the South are more favor- 
able than New Enegland. In the 
first place the cotton is there on 
hand. In the second the South has 
water power and coal. And, finally, 
living is cheaper and this tends to 
make labor cheaper and more in- 
superable barrier for New England 
lo overcome. 

President Coolidge hails from New 
England, which has, up to the last 
few years, been regarded as the ex- 
clusive home of the textile industry. 
The President, as should be expect- 
ed, favors a high, protective tariff 
because he comes from a section 
that. has prospered and been nour- 
ished on a tariff. The textile indus- 
try is protected by the highest tariff 
it has ever known and the manufac- 
Lurers are clamoring for more du- 
ties. The tarHff has managed to keep 
out foreign competition but it has 
been unable to protect. New England 
from the competition of the South. 
Indeed, the mills in the South are 
doubly protected. In addition to the 
advantage of natural conditions 
they have the added advantage of 
an exceedingly high tariff. 
a current phrase, the textile indus- 
try in the South is “sittin’ pretty.” 

Those who have the best hopes of 
the country in mind will not take 
comfort in the misfortunes of oth- 
ers. Unfavorable business conditions 
in one section of the country are 
bound to affect the prosperity of the 
whole nation. . Therefore, the South 
should not gloat over the unfortu- 
nate condition of New England. But 
this does not alter the fact that the 
South is certain of being the future 
home of the textile industry in this 
country. Forward-looking persons 
foresaw this many years ago. The 
Southern mills can afferd to sit back 
and await future developments with 
the utmost confidence. The real 
question is what is New England 
going to, replace her textile indus- 
tries with? This is a matter that Is 
going to become more vital to New 
England with each passing year, 
and it is one that deserves the clos- 
est attention of the nation’s eco- 
nomists and business men. 


Their Neighbors’ Children 


If the Child Labor Amendment 
passes it will be because the major- 
ity of people think the neighbor 
children ought to be under Govern- 
ment control.—Houston Post. 


| 
| | 
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Clark's Cotton Records 


Statistics Week Ending Feb. 7, 1925. 


Visible supply American 
Into sight during week 
Mill takings during week 
Mill takings since Aug. ist 
Exports during week 
Exports since Aug. ist 


1925. 


4,644,000 | 


203,931 
323.000 
8,388,000 
274,390 
5,129,272 


Government Reports. 


Acreage this season —..__ 


Indicated 
Indicated 
Indicated 
Indicated 
Indicated 
Indicated 
Indicated 
Indicated 
Indicated 
Indicated 
Indicated 


Ginned to Oct. 
Ginned to Oct. 


Ginned to 
Ginned to 
Ginned to 


crop July 
crop 
crop 
crop 
crop 
crop 
crop 
crop 
crop 
crop 
crop 


end of July 
end of Aug. 


end of Sept. 
middie of Oct. 
end of Oct. 
middie of Nov. 
end of Nov. 
i8th 

14th 

ist... 

16, 1925... 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


middle of July 
middle of 


middle of Sept. 


40,403,000 


42,444,000 


11,934,000 


12,351,000 


12.956.000 
12,787,000 


$2,596,000 
12,499,000 
_ 12,675,000 


12,816,000 


12,992.000 
13,153,000 
4,527,671 
7,600,826 
11,163,400 


_ 42,225,000 


Carryover beginning of cotton year ; 


Cotton Exports. 


13,308,037 
2,319,000 


1924. 


3,057,000 
227 B80 
324,000 

7,204,000 
145,450 

3,899,656 


38,709,000 
11,412,000 


11,516,000 
{0,788,000 
11,015,000 


6,415,145 


2,573,000 


1923. 
3,111,000 


121,659 
121,659 
7,880,000 
175.000 
3,160,000 


34,016,000 
11,065,000 
11,449,000 
10,575,000 


10,135,000 
6,078,321 


4,879,000 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
including linters: 


August . 


September 


October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


May . 
June 


1924. 
277,641 
737,010 


1923. 


244415 ~ 


689,435 
781,722 
770,002 
845,581 
546,253 
482,146 
332,168 
320,774 
326,357 
230,979 
211,633 


5,772,000 


359,657 
318,210 
259, 984 
160,368 
214,851 
171,469 


4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
357 357 492 492 526 526 
September 435 793 484 975 494 1,020 
October 530 1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
November 492 1814 532 2,049 579 2,133 
December 533 462 2,510 529 2 663 
January | 577 3,088 610 3,273 
February 508 3,595 567 3,840 
March 484 4,079 624 4,464 
April 480 4.559 577 5,041 
414 4.991 621 5,661 
June +a 350 5,341 542 6,203 
July 347 5,688 463 6,666 
Established 1838 
FOR 


Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY + 


Stocking Welting 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 


Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


G. D. TAYLOR W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples | "!¥@"5. SENDERS and STAPLE 
Home Office COTTON 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


WHEATLEY & CoO. 
Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


13 
| 
| 
! a = 
| 
(1922 
272,308 
378,390 
047.556 
1.306.000 858.337 
1.076.000 607.853 
te 
T 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St... New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr: Countries 


~ 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


A Little Trouble Inside 


x. A man came flying out of a window taking sash and KX. 
all with him, and landed kerflop on the sidewalk. He 
got up and was brushing himself off. When someone asked him what was the 
matter, he replied, ‘‘l] guess there is a little trouble inside.’’ 
That is just what's the matter when travelers fiy off the rings. Use Victors 
and you'll see how perfect heat treatment eliminates internal stresses. FREE 
sample assortment mailed on request. Write today 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L 


Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Blidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—the coton goods mar- 
kets were steady throughout the 
week. Prices on some lines showed 
a tendency to go higher. Shipments 
of Southern colored goods such as 
denims, tickings, chambray and 
some other staple lines showed an 
increase for the week. New prices 
on percales were paid where new 
style goods were offered. 

A further improvement was noted 
in ginghams. Naped goods for fall 
have sold well and some mills have 
orders to run them until July . Fine 
combed goods were firmer and mills 
have sold well ahead on broadcloths, 
sateens and fancies. 

Print cloths and sheetings were 
quiet but steady during the week. 
There were several reports of prem- 
jums paid for wide print cloths for 
spot delivery: Manufacturers of bag 
goods continued to stay out of the 
market and their recent purchases 
have been much below expectations. 
Sheeting prices showed: 

For 31-inch, 5.0 yard, 8%, net, 
was quoted; 7%, net, paid for 44x40, 
6.15 yard, and one-eighth heard for 
the lower count; 8, net, paid for 
some 5.50 yard, with reports of a 
few coming out of second hands at 
one-eighth less; 8%, net, paid for 
36-inch, 5.00 yard; 9%, net, the mar- 
ket for 4.70 yard; 10%, net, for 56x 
60, 4.00 yard; 13%, net, for 36-inch, 
3.00 yard; 13% to three-quarters for 
36-inch, 3.25 yard; 16%, net, paid for 
40-inch, 2.50 yard. Some 40-inch, 
285 yard had sold at 14%, net, and 
there had been reports of one- 
eighth less; 11%, net, heard for 
nearby 40-inch, 3.75 yard, and even 
money for March; spots of 40-inch, 
5.00 yard, reported at 8%, net. 

Wholesalers are being asked more 
frequently for wash fabrics, espe- 
cially, many of the novelties printed 
stripes, large figures on volles and 
many of the fine crepes and silks 
and cottons. Production in cotton 
mili centers is making further small 
gains. 

Many cotton sheetings are decid- 
edly cheap in relation to cost and 
a sharp rise is certain when demand 
becomes normal. There are some 
other unfinished cloths that are 
priced much too low and they will 
rebound as soon as the normal 
spring increase in demand is noted. 
The activity in many faney prints 
continues and several lines of spe- 
cialty wash fabrics are being bought 
more liberally. Wrapped cottons 
are being sold in fair volume by 
men on the road. Ginghams show 
constant improvement and mills 
are considering the wisdom of ad- 
vaneing prices at once. 

Prices held steady in the Fall 
River print cloth market, although 


inquiry was light, covering mainly 
reversed stripes, sateens and twills. 
The list of prices showed practically 
no change for the week. Total sales 
were estimated at 70,000 pieces. 

Cotton duck sales were fairly 
large for the week, although prices 
were somewhat lower than most 
mills would consider. Tire fabrics 
were inactive during the week. Aft 
present tire mills are reported to 
have a good business on hand and 
many of them are expected to need 
new fabric supplies within a short 
Lime. Prices showed little change. 

The most interesting feature of 
the week was the large order placed 
by Henry Ford. It was generally 
estimated that this order covered 
9,000,000 yards of wide sateens and 
drills for top purposes. It was the 
first quantity business that Ford 
placed for about a year. 

John YV. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, says in their weekly review of 
trade: 

“Wholesale dry goods business 
continues to run foderately ahead 
of last year in both volume and 
number of road orders. House busi- 
ness was given a big impetus this 
week by the large attendance of re- 
tailers brought in by the Interstate 
Merchants Council of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, aS many buyers 
stayed over to complete their spring 
buying in the house. One of the 
representative rug manufacturers 
this past week advanced certain 
rugs to go into effect February 15, 
1925. Demand for ginghams, wash 
fabrics and print cloths is increas- 
ing. Merchants are placing orders 
for blankets in a larger way than a 
year ago. Collections are fair.” 

Cotton goods prices in primary 
markets were quoted as follows: 

Print cloths, 20-inch, 64x64s, 7% 
cents; 64x60s, 7% cents; 38%-inch 
64x64s, 9% cents; denims, 2.20s in- 
digo, 19% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 15% £cents; 
Lickings, 8-ounce staples, 26 cents; 
prints, 9% cents; staple ginghams, 
10% cents; dress ginghams, 17% to 
20 cents. 


Czechoslovak Textile Mills Well 
Occupied. 


The situation in the different 
branches of the Czechoslovak tex- 
tile industry and trade continues 
satisfactory, Commercial Attache 
Groves, Prague, reports. Operations 
in the cotton spinning mills are 
close to normal, while the bulk of 
the weaving mills are reported as 
operating full time. No change is 
noted in the wool industry, where 
prices remain steady and the trade, 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and goood 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa-—It was another 
very slow week in cotton goods. 
There was practically no demand 
for yarns in any quantity. Buyers 
continued to cover only their most 
urgent needs, paying practically no 
attention to their future require- 
ments. Spinners prices were re- 
ported as being firm and unchanged, 
except in isolated instances where 
concessions of half a cent per pound 
were noted. Cheaper prices named 
from dealers’ hands at prices i to 3 
cents below those of a week ago 
were reported from several quarters 
of the market. Beyond the bargain 
hunting, yarn trading has come to a 
virtual standstill. Buyers are un- 
willing to pay present prices and 
spinners are not willing to lower 
their quotations. Many Southern 
mills are sold up for several weeks 
to come, while others will need new 
business within the next two to 
three weeks. Production continues 
large, with most Southern plants 
running on full time. 

Quotations in this market, which 
are regarded as purely nominal, 
were published as follows: 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply 3s 40 a 2-ply 26s 48 a 
10s 41 a 2-pily 30s 49%a50 
2-ply 16s 43 a 2-ply 40s 58 abd 


2-ply 20s 43%a44 2-ply 50s 66 abs 
2-ply 24s 47 a 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


SS 38a 40s abd7 
10s to lZs 39 ad 40s ex 53 abo 
14s 50s 65 
168 Zea 60s 74 «a 
208 43 Tinged Carpet— 
24s 47 8 and 4- ply 36 
268 48 White Carpet 
30s 49 aid 3and 4-ply 38 a39 
36s 54 .a 


Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
8s, l-ply..35 a36 128, 2-ply..38 a39 


Ss, 2. 3 and 20s, 2-ply_.43 a 
4-ply 36 a37 26s, .2-ply_.47 a 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply._.49 a 
3-ply 37. a28 
Duck Yarns. 
8, 4 and 6-ply— 5, 4 and 5-ply 
Rs 16s 43 a 
10s 40 20s 44 a 
12s 41 
Southern Single a Warps. 
10s 40 a 24s 464ea 
12s 40 26s 47a 
l4s 4l4ea 30s 50 
208 43 ea. 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s to &s a 20s a 
10s 39 (Ca 248 46 a 
l2s 40 a 26s 47 a 
l4s 41 a 30s 49 a 
16s 2 a 
Southern Frame Cones. 
Ss a 228 4l‘ea 
10s 38 ea 24s 43 a 
12s 26s 43 add 
l4s 39 ea 28s 45 a 
l6s 40 a. 30s 47 a 
40 20s tying in 46 
20s 41 a 40s 55 a56 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
lés 56 abo 2-ply 50s 75 
208 58 2-ply 60s 


30s 65 ab67 2-ply 70s 95 al 00 
36s 67 2-ply 80s 1 10 
y 408 70 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

54 


ov 30 a 
51 a 32s 62 a 
52 a 348 64 a 
36s 65 a 
3s a 33s 68 a 
40s 70 a 
54 oa 50s a 
»4 La 60s 


26s 65 a 70s 95 a 

Ika 57 a ROs 1 Oba 
Eastern Cardea Cones. 

10s 47 a 228 

12s 43 a 268 55 

14s 49 a 28s yi. 

20s 62 a 


Bulletin of Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
tion. 


The bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association says: 

“Conditions in the yarn market 
remain unchanged. The advance in 
cotton served only to stiffen varn 
prices which might otherwise have 
shown a tendency to weaken. Con- 
sumers are content to shop. the 
market, their inquiries having failed 
to materialize into orders. The mar- 
ket is at a deadlock. Consumers are 
unwilling to purchase at prevailing 
prices. Spinhers show no inclination 
to grant concessions. The movement 
of cotton has not been sufficient to 
influence prices either up or down. 
Spinners have orders to last them 
for some weeks, and show no in- 
elination to increase operations be- 
yond the demand for yarns. There 
has been no accumulation of stocks, 
and curtailment is likely in the 
event a buying movement does not 
materialize shortly.” 


German Silk Mills Occupied With 
Orders. 

Silk weaving mills in Germany are 
well occupied as a result of an in- 
creased domestic demand, although 
substantial foreign orders are still 
lacking, according to consular ad- 
vices to the Department of Com- 
merce from Dresden. Crepe-like 
materials are preferred and together 
with satins continue most popular 
as background for the many fan- 
lastic, strong-colored motifs made 
by hand or machine. Besides print- 
ing machines, jacquard machines 
are much used in producing these 
designs. Many of the silk fabrics 
are manufactured from a mixture 
of artificial silk, wool or cotton with 
the pure silk. Efforts are being 
made by a number of firms in Cre- 
feld to regain their pre-war pres- 
lige in world markets for silk neck- 
lies. Care is being given not only 
to the manufacture of the better 
qualities of ties, but also to medium 
and cheap goods. Another import- 
ant branch of the industry is the 
umbrella cloth manufacturing, in 
which an improvement is apparent 
particularly from an artistic view- 
point. While black materials are 
used throughout for men’s umbrel- 
las, preference is given by women 
to multi-colored cloth designed in 


jacquard machines or by chine 


print. 


Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


910-11 Commercial Bank ‘Bldg. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, theréfore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


237 Chestnut Street. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. | 


D. H. Mayney. Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DBSIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAM® 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. u 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 


Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. & 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 


Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


ad 


TRADE MARK 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS ad 


| LOOM HARNESSES 


Phitadeiphia, Pa. 


i 
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Want Department 


— 


“Attention” 


Wantlod Position as superin- 
Len’ ont. Now employed. On pres- 
ent job five years. Address O. P., 
ca’ ¢ Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Master Mechanic 
With excellent reputation wants 
to change positions on account of 
ill health m family. Best refer- 
ences from well known mill men. 
Only a place paying good salary 
considered. Correspondence con- 
fidential. Address 8S. Y. C., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
First-class bookkeeper - account- 
ant, capable office management, 
systematizing, etc., for large cot- 
ton mill in Georgia. State fully 
previous experrence, ete. strict- 
est-confidence observed. Address 
Box No. 177, Johnson City, Tenn. 


For Sale 
i Keeler Horizontal Return Tr-bu- 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60” diatiéter, 
i7 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 
Franklinville, N. C. 


Wanted 
Two 156 spindle, 3%" guage, 2%" 
ring dry twisters, band driven 
Address all communications to F. 
L. A.. care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


FINE MILL SITE AT 
WAKE FOREST,N. C. 


64 acres. 400 yards joining main 
line of Seaboard Air Line. Fine 
town site. Well watered. Electric 
power. Town water and sewer 
system. Half mile from College 
campus. 16 miles from Raleigh 
on hard-surface National High- 
way. G. W. Paschal, Wake For- 
est. N. 


FOR SALE 


We offer the following for 
prompt delivery and subjeet to 
prior sale: 
| 38-in. 1919 Saco-Lowell auto- 

matic feeder. 

6 late model Whitin § twisters, 
motor driven, 2% in. ring, 4% 
in. guage, creels for four ply, 
tape driven spindles, 208 spin- 
dies. 

2 Lowell twisters, R., 4%” G., 
132 sp. ea. 

3 Hopedale twisters, 2-in. ring, 
J-In,. guage, 200 sp. 

2 Fales & Jenks twisters, 2%” 
ring, 180 sp. 

2 Lowell twisters, 2” 
guage, 200 sp. 

1 Whitin twister, 4” 
guage, 144 sp. 

1 Whitin twister, 4” 
guage, 96 sp. 

8 26x54% Draper section beam 
warpers. 

10 26x54% Entwistle section beam 
warpers. 

4 Model I Draper ball warpers. 

{i single linker Globe denn warp- 
er. 

350 26x54%4 section beams. 

50 24x54% section beams. 

200 24” east iron section beam 
heads. 

300 12x36 roving cans. 

5000 4x6 metal bound U. 8. spools. 

5000 8” lift speeder bobbins. 

10.000 9” lift intermediate bob- 
bins. | 

17% H. P. G. E. motor, 220 V., 3 
P., 60 C., complete with pulley 
and starter. 

{ 40” set Dronsfield travis grind- 
ing rolls. 

40” Dronsfield drum grinder. 

40” burnisher. 

40” stripper. 

40” Elliott & Hall cloth folder. 

40” Curtis & Marble cloth 
folder. 

If you do not see what you 
want, wire or write us. 

Cc. L. UPCHURCH & SONS 
Athens, Ga. 


ring, 3” 
ring, 5” 


ring, 5” 


FOR SALE 


2—-Style D Utsman Quill Cleaning Machines complete with counter 
shaft and pulleys. 
3—Butterworth Indigo Dyeing Vats. 
2—Butterworth Double Boiling-Out and Wash Boxes. 
All in first-class condition. 


LANE COTTON MILLS CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WATER POWER 
Habersham County, GEORGIA 


1200 (H. P.) undeveloped water power on Soque River, Habersham 
Co., Ga., and two hundred and fifty acres surrounding. 

Southern Railway connections convenient. Excellent climatic condi- 
tions. 1500 feet above sea level. White labor abundant. 

Report by B. M. Hall & Sons, Engineers, Atlanta, Ga., with detail in- 
formation, plats, etc., will be sent upon request. The property will 
be sold at moderate price. 

SOUTHERN FINANCE CORPORATION 
Lamar Bldg. 


Real Estate Dept. Augusta, Ga. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced of Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Superintendent Available 
Fifteen years’ experience as gen- 
eral superintendent. effi- 
ciently operate any mills in the 
country. Thoroughly experienced 
in yarns and fabrics, plain, col- 
ored and fancies. Address F. N. 
B.. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


| 
= 
= 
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Thursday, February 12, 1925. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREA{) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a smal! advertisement for one 


month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for one month. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer small card 
room or second hand in large mill. 
Would also consider night overseer's 


place. teferences. No. 4374. 
WANT position “as overseer carding 
Would prefer mill that is run down 


and not getting results where I would 
have chance to prove my ability. Age 
30, married, sober, good references, 15 
years’ experience. Now employed. No. 
4375. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer large card room. Prefer weave 
mill on plain work. Good references 
No. 4376. 


OFFICE man of unusual ability wants to 
correspond with mill needing man of 


long experience, age 33, married. Thor- 
oughly acquainted with mill cost ac- 
counting Excellent references No 
4377. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had many years of excellent training 
and am capable in every respect. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4379. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
second hand in large mill Age 25, 
married, good habits, qualified by ex- 
perience and training to handle room 
unusually well. References on request. 
No. 4350. 


OVERSEER spinning with long experi- 
ence wants position with large mill. 
Would consider carding and spinning 
in medium size plant. Prefer personal 
interview with parties desiring man of 
character and ability. No. 4351. 


EXPERIENCED and capable overseer of 
weaving wants to make a change. Good 
reason for leaving present employer. 
Would appreciate opportunity to. pre- 
sent references as to character and 
ability. No. 4382. 


WANT position as overseer spinning and 
twisting or twisting and winding, Fos- 
ter machines, hosiery yarns. Age 47, 
20 years as overseer, have taken tex- 
tile course for overseers. No. 4383. 


EXPERIENCED superintendent who has 
successfully run a number of first- 
class mills desires to change. Excellent 
references to show past record. No. 
4384. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical man of long experience who 
can get quality and quantity produc- 
tion on wide variety of fabrics No. 
4385. 

WANT position as overseer carding or 
assistant superintendent. Long experi- 
ence in card room and office. A-1 ref- 
erences. No. 43386 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on high class plain 
and fancy goods. Now employed but 
wish larger place. Can furnish excel- 
lent references. No. 4387. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. or overseer winding. Experienced 
overhauler and erector, formerly erec- 
tor for Whitin Machine Works. First- 
class references. No. 4388. 


WEAVE MILL superintendent, with 6 
years’ experience as such on both plain 
and fancy goods wishes good mill. Col- 
lege and textile school education. Ref- 
erences. No. 4389. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Capable man of 
long experience. Good habits, energetic 
and always on the job. Best of refer- 
erices. No. 


OVERSEER carding of unusual ability 
desires position. Have had 12 years as 
carder, 2 years as erector of carding 
and spinning for Saco-Lowell. Good 
habits, steady worker. No. 4394. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, day or night. Now employed 
in good mill. Seven years as overseer. 
Excellent references No. 4391 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed but have good reason for 
making a change. References to show 
ability and character. No. 4393. 


SUPERINTENDENT open for position 
Prior to being superintendent was in 
mill office, mill engineering, textile 
school, work in all departments of mill. 
Experienced in cotton mill machine 
shop. work, and as overseer carding 
Good executive References. No. 4392. 


COTTON CLASSER of 15 years’ experi- 
ence wishes position as classer in large 
mill or classer and general office man 
in smaller mill Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4395. 


— 


WANT position as superintendent, or 


good place as overseer carding and 
spinning. Excelient record past 
service Good references. No. 4396. 


OVERSEER WEAVING would like to 
correspond with mill needing first-class 
man for this department. Good refer- 
ences. No. 4297. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
second hand if there is a chance for 
promotion. Age -40, married, good 
manager of help. Can give good refer- 
ences No. 4398. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good record with first-class mills. Can 
come on short notice. Excellent refer- 
ences No. 4399. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
second hand in large room. Experi- 


enced on wide variety of plain and 
goods. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Several years’ experience as overseer. 
Good manager of help. 7ood refer- 
ences No. 4401. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ten 
years as superintendent; on present job 
6 years. Was carder 12 years with 
some of the best mills; long experience 
in both yarn and cloth milis from 
waste reworking systems to staple cot- 
ton and from coarse duck drills and 
osnabures to fine fabrics. Can give 
best of references. No. 4402. 


CHIEF ENGINEER and master me- 
chanic wants position with good mill. 
Have had 17 years’ experience in cot- 
ton mill steam and electric power 
plants, ranging in size from 500 to 
1,500 horsepower; 12 years as master 
mechanic, 4 years 4s machinist in navy 
yard at Charleston. No. 4404. 


DESIGNER AND WEAVER wants posi- 
tion where he can handle both posi- 
tions. Experienced in fine weaving and 


ComeemING, drawing-in and slashing. No. 


WEAVER of unusual abiiity and excel- 
lent record wants position as overseer 
good Weave room. Experienced. capa- 
reliable. Good references. No. 


WANT position as ‘carder, spinner or 
master mechanic. Thoroughly trained 
in each department. Correspondence 
solicited. No. 4406. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Have had long experience in 
good mills and can get excellent re- 
sults. No. 4406. 


MAN with 7 years’ experience in mill, 
five years handling mill supplies and 
five years as bookkeeper in mill office 
wants position as purchasing agent. 
Would accept well paying place as 
supply room man. No. 4407. 


Let Us Quote You 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8. C. 


Pestal Phone 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 00098 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


Cotton 


and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Brokers 


Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, 5. C. : Charlotte, N. €. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 


finishing purposes 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LAMPE-THOMAS CoO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


WELL DRILLING 


mills. 


Sydner Pump Well OGe., ine. 
Riehmend, Va. 


Cotton 


AND DEEP WELL 


PUMPS EXP MEST 
We do the engineering, and have ORT DO C 
had 82 years « rience solving water 
problems sa actori for textile 


P. 0. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


} 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS — 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahneon Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AL BONE— 

Roessier & Haasiacher. 


ARCHITECTS 4&4 MILL ENGINEERS— 
ARTESIAN WELLS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
Lecxwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. &. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 


AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
8ALL-BEARING— 

Fatnir Bearing Co. 

S. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
2eANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
sANKS— 

American Trust Co. 

BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Oraper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAMING COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 

Fafnir 

Hyatt Roller caring Co. 

BELT CONVEYOR 

Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wood's. T. B. & Sons Ce. 

BEL TING— 

Chicago Se 

Druid Oak Belting ‘Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

& Knight Mfg. Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
I. B. Willame & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

|. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

£. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton €@ night Mfg. Co 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Yons Co 
BENCH LEGS, SRESSED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co 
BICARBONATE Or SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & ane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Ce. 

Reoessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

by; Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

nited Chemical Products Ce 

Wolf, Jacques o. 
2OBBIN HOLDER 

urnier & Lemoine. 
AND 
The Dana Co. 

David Co. 

Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Pressed Steel Corp. 

alter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Sec aliso Spools & Bobbins 
SOBBIN SAVING TAEBEATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 
s0xXEsS— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 


SHOOKS— 
‘Vilte Veneer Coa. 


BLOWERS AND BLCWERS OYSTEMS— 


Carrier Engineering Gerp. 
Parke-Crame~ Ge. 


SRETON MINERAL OIL— 

Sorne, Scrymeer Co. 
BRUSHES— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING MACHINES— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
COTTUN — 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
CALENDERS— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

8. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 

6. S. Roy & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 

8. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CARDS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Chartotte Manufacturing Co. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel- Thomas Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
F. Perkinge & Son, 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES. FRICTION— 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 
CLOTH WINDERS AND DOUBLERS— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sal Co 
COAL HANDLING MA HINERY— 
Link.Belt Co 
comBes— 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
John Hetherington & Song, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Stee!l Co. 
Linkrou Co. 
Ridley, Watte & 
The Favish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AiR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING ACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
Witliam Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H HH. Wolfe & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Brog,. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Ce. 
Sarber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, inc. 
T. c. Entwistle Co. 
Mopedale Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Rin raveler Ce. 
Roy & Son, 8B. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Sheps. 
Stafford Co, The. 


Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Werke. 
Terretl! Maehine Ce. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., in. 
Cyeione Fenee Ce. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., | 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydeil- Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacauves Co. 
coTTors WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUNTERS (Revolution, Hank, Pick, 


The Root Co. 

COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 

Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sone, Ine. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Windina Co 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary gre Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHA 
Link- Beit Co. 

orse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Loom Works. 
Greist 

Hopedale fg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

DRYERS (Centrifugal)— | 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

& Son Co., B. S. 
othurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co 
Perkins, F.. & Sons, ine. 

OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
H. A., Co 

ational Anil ne A Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKsS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices. Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
=LECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Huntington & 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric 

Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse “ee. o. 
Cooper-Hewiltt Electric Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
ern Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVA RS— 

Link-Betlt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

——See Architects and Milli Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Sahneer Co. 

arks-Cramer Co 
ENGINES. (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


) 
Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump @ eli Co. 
——See also Ventilating ‘Apparatus. 


J. DO. Hotlingswort 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Ce. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anehor Pest iren Ge. 

Page Fence and Wire Preducts Assen. 
FENCES (iren and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyaione Feneo ww. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Asen. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 


FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., ine. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel- Thomas Co. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
B. Perkins & Son, inc. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
—-See 

Finishing. 
FIRE INSURANCE— 
Fireman’s Mutual insurance Co. 

WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Ine. 
STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Whitin Machine Worke 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OV . 
ERHAUL 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ina. 


FLYERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddie Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mf 

GEARING, FLEXisLe— 
Link- Belt Co. 

GEARS— 

Dan Gear Co. 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

GREASES— 

Masury-Young Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
& GSurnham Machine Co. 
5. & Son Co. 

(Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearin 

Roller Cc 
iliam & Co., 

Wood's, T Sons Co. 

HARDWARE 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TW! NES 
Garland Mfg. Co 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson M o. 

HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Wiltiams Co. 

HOSIERY DYEING MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Bons Ge. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W.. & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES A SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey 

KNIT GOODS. FINISHING MACHIN 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co.. The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coiman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. 8. Draper. 

LEATHER 
Chicago Beltin 
Edward R. Rog Co. 
=. F. Houghton 4 Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching ang 
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LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER BTRAPPING— 
Edward R. 
Graton 4&4 Knoiaht fg. Co 
LEATHER STRAPS— 
Jacovse Nitg. Co. 
CHLORING— 
Arnoid, Hoffman 4 Co., ine. 
Mathieson Aikall Werke. ine 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale 
Saco-Lowell 
Stafford Co.., e. 
LOOM BEAMS pal HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co.o 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfa Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Mfg. Co. 


High Point Loom Reed & Warness Co. 
and Reed 


Paimetto 
Works. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 


Loom Harness 


High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
and Reed 


Paimetto 
W orks. 

Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
SUPPLIES— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


ENAMEL— 


Loom Harness 


|. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


MANGLES— 
American Laundr 
H. W. Butterwo 

MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

MEASURING AND FOLDING 
MACHINES— 

Cecker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

METAL PAINT— 


Machinery Co. 
& Sons 


E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
VETALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
aitis-Chalmers Mfg. Go. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, offman 4& Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
WHITE— 


|. du Pont de Nemours 4& Co., ine. 


L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Ls— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. 4 Houghton & Co. 

N. & N. J. Co. 

<ilpetain, A., & Co 

U. &S. Oll Co. 

Wadsworth, Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & 

ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

SPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

SAM ING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 


PAIN TS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Ee. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ! 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sone Co. 
PATEN TS— 
Siggers 4 Sig 
PERBORATE SF ‘soDA— 
Roessier & Chemical Co. 
PICKER GEARS— 
Cocker eoabineen & Foundry Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
PICKER 8TICKS— 
Gariand mtg. Co. 
PIECE DYEING MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER 
MACHINE 
Allis. Mfg. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Willlam Sellers oe. inc. 
Wood's. T. Sons Co 
PREPARATORY MACHINER- 
‘COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. inc. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Go. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS. CAST IRON— 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 


PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifuga!)— 
Co. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
PUMPS— 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
s-- 


QUILLER 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (iron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works 
READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 
RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
REELS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Faies & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
ae Ring Traveler Co. 
Ring Traveler Co. 
. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Co. 
ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best. Edward H. & Co. 
ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons, inc. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., tnc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 

SANITARY EQUIP NT— 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 

Bosson Lane. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 
SESQUICARBONATE OF BODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


This 

a Duty Cloth ress o. 

, 258, has a platen 60 

x 36 inches Platen 

travel of 72 inches. 

Equipped complete 

with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for BExport and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burges. Sheeting. Print 
Cloths, Ticking, T wills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 


maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke. 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 


is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
compressing platform. 
Entirely se?f contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 
over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque. 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dept. S. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

Onethird Saved on Leather Covere? Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Preduct 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


‘or new ~work 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard Mass. 


ALL STEEL CLOTH 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
eslie, Evans & Co. 
atum, Pinkham Grevy 
Wellington, Sears @& Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, UTC.— 

See Power Transmisvion Machinery. 

SHAFTING—- 

afnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., lic. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. MeCaustand & Co 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S&S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willtlams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morge Chain Oo 
MACHINERY— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman Co., inc 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

ag 

Corn Products Refning Ce. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawiley’s Laboratcries. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products C<« 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaves & Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SLASHER COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
United Products Cerp. 

rabo! Co. 


oseon al ne 
Wolf, Jac ae & Co. 
Metz, H. . & Co., ine. 


Sonneborn Sons, ino. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The. 
U. 8. Bobbin 4 Shuttle Co. 
SOFTENERS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Sorymser Co 
. Sonnebern Sons, Inc. 
eydel-Thomas Co. 
SKEW ERS— 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Ge. 
The Dana Ce. 
or n Mfg. Co. 
David Brown 
Saco-Lowel!l Shope. 
SOAPS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman 4& Co., Inc. 


Kilpstein 4& Co. 

United Chemical Preducte Ce. 
SODA 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkall Works, (ne. 
SOFTENERS Olly— 

Boseon Lane. 

F. Houghten 4& Oo. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier Hassliacher Chemical Ge. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper 

ton irnham Machine Co. 

ales & aaa s Machine Co. 
Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Sace-Leowel!l Shops. 


Bein ale. Cc. 
or in Mac 
ING 
R 


t'ournier & Lemoine. 
ates & Jenks Machine Ce. 
SP. .NNING FRAME SADDL 
Sixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SPINNING RINGB— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Draper Corp. 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket inning Ring Co. 
Whitin 
Whitineville Qpinning Ring Ce. 
David Brown Co. 
S. Bobbin Shuttle Co. 
courtney, The Dana &., Co 
Jordan Mfg Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. 
Watter L. Pai ker 
——See Bobbi is. Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
SPROCKETS, @iLENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Go. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfs. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
SQUEEZE ROLLS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch €o. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Mall A Cec. 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
Ameriean Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. Watson Mfa. Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
APE— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
TEXTILE CASTINGS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Ce. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE S80DA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg 
APPARATUS ( 
F. Perkin 
aes L. Scott & Co 
TRADEMARKING MACHINES— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
“harlotte Leather Belting Ce. 
“Sloago Belting Co. 


rant Leather Co. 
dward R. Ladew Co. 
F_ Houghton Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mf 
Tothuret Machine 
Whitlam Sellers 
Wood's, T. B.. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


bine AND STANDS, 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TR SMISSION MACHINERY— 
yatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (Mill)— 
mene State Fibre Co. 
Trost rea Fibre Co. 
PAPER— 
Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
8S. F. Perkins & Son. inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orks 
Draper Sere. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Besson 4&4 Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Véadsworth. Howland Co.. Ine. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 


4& Co., Ine. 
Sons Co. 


Mfg. Co. 

a. Warp Stop Equipment Ce. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 

Sarber-Colman Co. 
WARPER SHELLS— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
WAS6BHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


Lupton’s. avid, Sons Ce. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Ge. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimere Mfg. Ce. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Ce. 
Atlantic Dyestufl Co. 
Bosson 4 Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Metz, A. 
Wolf 4 Co. 
el- Thomas Co. 
WELt DRILLERS— 
Sydnor Pump 4 Well Co 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
Tolthurst Machine Werks. 
WINDERSG— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Ce. 
WiIinDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sens, ine. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
WINDOW GUARDBS— 
Cycione Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND 8A8H, 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cycione Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum 4&4 Co. 
Mauney -Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Bater Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins tu be rewound to our nearest | 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenwiile, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 
We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office Greenvilic S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


— 


Specify 
‘‘UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep CuHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office “gmmerial National Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. — 
Chicago, Ml. | 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 


Southern Railway System 


Through sleeping car from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 
and Savannah, thence A. CU, L. R. R., with connections at Jacksen- 
ville for all Florida peints. 


Schedule 


Southbound Northbound 
5:20 p. m. Ly. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 a. m. 
10:55 p. m. Lv. Columbia Ly. 5:40 a. m. 
3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah Lv. 12:45 a. m. 
8:15 a. m. Ar. Jacksonville Ly. 8:15 p. m. 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 
lumbia.. Excellent service to and from Florida. 


Round trip Winter Excursion tickets on sale to all Florida and 
other Southern resorts daily up to April 30th, limited to return 
until June 15, 1925. Stop-overs permitted going and returning. 
Write for descriptive booklets. 


For further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 
Seuthern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
237 West Trade St. 

Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division lassenger Agent 
237 West Trade St. 
Telephone 3860 Branch 7 
Charlotte. N. 


|. 


VOGI 


\A PATENTED | 


Frost Proof Closets 


Be Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


extreme. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vosel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
R 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON. N. J. 


The More Exacting The Service The 
Greater The Need of Charlotte Belting 


Because CHARLOTTE CLEAN drive and compare results. 
QUALITY LEATHER BELTING is We KNOW it will give longer ser- 
built with reserve strength to with- vice, slip less under heavy loads and 
stand the severe strain of the heav- therefore transmit more power than 


2 
4 4 
& 


iest load—built of the finest leather ordinary belting. 


tanned for belting use. In these days when the demand for 


That’s the reason we are not economy is so insistent these facts 
afraid to suggest that you give this should have an especially strong ap- 
belting a trial on your HARDEST peal with every buyer. 


Clean Quality Q Large Stocks 


Trouble Free Se Quick Service 
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